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ALWAYS BEHIND TIME. 


BY MARY H. SEYMOUR. 





“‘My child, you are late again this morning,” ; sermonizing.” And she frowned, as she spoke, 
said Mr. Forester, mildly, to his only daughter, ; looking positively ugly. 
a young girl of fourteen, who had just made her When Laura was eighteen, she fell in love, 
appearance at the breakfast-table. ‘I’m afraid send, with the consent of her parents, was en- 
you'll get into a habit of always being behind $ gaged. A radical change seemed now to take 
time.” 3 place in her character. She was never late for 
The young lady made no reply, but took her 3 Harry. If he had asked her to ride; if they 
seat, with something of a pout on her pretty } were going to a concert; if it was an evening 
lips. ¢ party they had promised to attend, Laura was 
“Laura, are you not ready yet?” called her ; ready, to the moment, looking as blooming and 
mother, about a year after, as she stood at the shappy as it was possible. More than this, 
foot of the stairs, waiting to go out with her ; she was always attired with perfect neatness: 
daughter. ‘I declare, my dear,” she added, } whereas, in the old times, she had often been 
as Laura at last appeared, ‘you are getting $ dressed carelessly, in consequence of her haste. 
worse and worse. I really am afraid that your; ‘I am glad to see such a reformation in 
father is right, and that you will always be be- } Laura,” said Mrs. Forester to her husband. 
hind time.” : ‘‘T used, sometimes, to tremble for her future.” 
The usually handsome features of Laura had{ ‘Let us hope for the best,” replied Mr 
just the least bit of a sulky look on them as she } Forester, ‘‘but do not let us be too confident. 
answered her mother. : Laura is naturally indolent, and, I fear, after 
“Goodness, mamma, what a fuss you make! } she is married, the old habits will come back.”’ 
I’m only five or ten minutes late. Pa and you } And he sighed. J 
always worry me so, with your nervousness } Alas! his prediction was correct. Laura had 
about being behind time.” Snot been married long, before she began to be 
“We do it for your geod, my love,” said the }as late at her husband’s breakfast-table as she 
mother, in a kind tone. “We donot, however, 3 had been at her father’s. If she had been 
personally, care so much about waiting; though } poorer, she would have been compelled to get 
a child ought hardly, I should think, to detain a ; up, in order to prepare the meal herself; but 
parent under any circumstances. If there is ’ her méans now were larger than they had ever 
one bad habit in a woman worse than another, } been, she had competent servants, and she had. 
it is the habit of procrastination. You are $few household cares. At first, when she came 
always late, Laura, because you always put ; down late, and found she had kept her husband 
off, till the last minute, doing what you have to ; waiting, she blushed with shame, and resolved 
do. When the morning bell rings, you think } never to be guilty in this way again. But this 
‘I will lie a little while longer,’ and so are oom wore off, and, before a year, it was the 
never down in time for breakfast. When you } exception, not the rule, for the young wife to 
are going out with me, as to-day, you keep be punctual. 
reading your novel till almost the moment you; Nor did it siop here. In everything she was 
ought to start, and then have to dress in a tate. She was rarely ready in time for church, 
hurry, and be behind time, after all.” ; for an evening visit, for the opera, for anything. 
“Well, haven’t I heard that, again and again,” : She would lounge on a sofa, reading the latest 
undutifully retorted Laura. “I’m tired of this $ novel, or sleeping till the very last minute, and 
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24 SILENT INFLUENCE.—DIED RICH. 
then dress in such a hurry that she was hardly ; Things went from bad to worse. Laura resented 
even neat. Her haste often influenced her tem-} his absence as an insult, and there were often 
per, making her irritable, or peevish. Her idle ‘ angry disputes. In her father’s house, she had, 
habits finally affected her health, and, through } as we have seem, been sometimes pettish and 
her health, her beauty. She became sallow in } disrespectful; and she was no better now in her 
complexion. Her movements grew languid. } husband’s. 
She lost the brightness that had once been Laura has been married five years.- A more 
her principal charm. Her face wore, not un- } untidy house you would not wish to see. ‘As 
frequently, a discontented, even sullen look. the mistress is, so the servant,” says an old 
For, in proportion as she disregarded her; proverb. Everybody, from the cook to the 
husband’s comfort, and neglected her personal ; coachman, is behind time. Her husband spends 
appearance, his affection for her began to de-} most of his evenings at his club, does not always 
cline. He had loved her for certain fancied ; dine at, home, and has settled down into polite 
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excellencies, and when he found that he had 
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indifference toward his wife. 


He is not without 


been deceived, the shock was a great one to} blame; but Laura is most in fault. She has made 
s 


him. Harry would have made a very domestic} her bed, and she must lie in it. 


She is not 


man, if his fireside had been as pleasant as it } happy. Howcan she be? But sbe never thinks 


should have been; but when he found his din- ; of reform. 
ner late, his wife never ready, and his house } 
full of discomforts, he began to be less at home. } will remain their shave till the day of her death. 
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SILENT INFLUENCE. 





BY N. 





Tw silence sunbeams warm to life 
The world with all its fruits and flowers; 
Clouds form above these scenes of strife, 
And rain descends in gracious showers. 
In silence telegraphic wires 
Flash our unwritten thoughts afar; 
The needle un the ocean fires 
With hope the night without a star! > 
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We live, and with a silent power, 

Mould other lives to love or hate; 
_ To forms that charm the passing hour, 

Or for the day of burning wait! 

We may not see as others see; 
We may not feel as others feel; 

Yet still our life, so full and free, 
Brings them eternal woe or weal! 
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The sunshine of the smiling face ; 
The darkness of a constant frown ; 
Our zeal to run the Heavenly race; - 
Our strife for honor and renown; 
Our love to poor and needy shown, 
The cold neglect, or open scorn; 
These wield an influence all their own, 
Whence endless life or death is born! 


How careful, then, to make this life, 
In all its might of silent power, 
messenger of peace in strife, 
A light in every evil kour! 
Oh! blessed Saviour, light of men, 
Make plain the path Thy grace has given; 
Lead us therein, and ever then 
Our busy life shall woo to Heaven 
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BY CLARENCE F. 





Taat in the church-yard, roofed with green, 
Was all the home she here possessed ; 

But she has entered, like a queen, 
4 mansion in that region blest, ; 
Whose smile seemed on her face to rest. § 


No wardrobe, rich and rare, had she; 
But like that of a nun, she wore 

A holy veil of sanctity, 
Between her and this world, to draw 
When it was fair to her no more. ‘ 


BUHLER. 


No jewels she bequeathed; but left 
Us golden memories to prize; 

And while those wealthiest here are reft 
Of all by death, she did but rise 
To join her treasures in the skies. 


Well might we, then, when she to chose, 
In whose just scales the widow's mite 
Outweighs our yellow idol, rose; 
Though poor she seemed to human sight— 
“Died Rich,” upon her tomb-stone write. 


Her habits of indolence and pro- 
crastination are too strong for her; and she 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 





CONTINUED FROM VOLUME XLVIL., PAGE 415, 


CHAPTER VI. 3 “It was accident; but, somewhere, they do 
Ir was a clear, dewy morning; you drank : kiss each other in that fashion—not on the lips, 
in the morning freshness with every breath, : as with us, do they not?” stooping to gather 
whether in the cold air, or the flashing ripples ; him a bunch of pinks. 
on the river, or the chirp of the birds, or the: «Yes, in—in France,” 
wet gossamer glittering over the rose-bushes. ; The old man seemed gayer and lighter after 
Barbara was over at Joyce’s bright and early, : : that, she noticed, for she stayed and break- 
with a face as fresh as the morning. She had: ; fasted with him and Joyce; but she had no idea 
helped the old man finish his anxious dressing, ; of the strange fancy which had touched him. 
turned down his shirt-collar, buckled the shoes, “It could not be,” he plodded on thinking, 
roughened his white hair when he had flattened ; after he had left them. “It was only an acci- 
itdown. * The clothes were so threadbare and | > dent, as the child said. Yet what if she, being 
darned; but what of that? he had the grand : dead, should have sent that sign to show that 
old face of a chevalier.” So, while he stood : what I do to-day pleased her? Tut! An idle 
consulting eagerly with Dunn Joyce, who looked : : fancy! iad 
strangely haggard and anxious this morning, It was idle; yet he looked up into the clear 


, she thought it was q pity the little French girl ’ blue air, as if beyond it was a something very 


could not see him now, true gentleman that he : dear, which he gave up many years ago on that 
was, it would strike a blow at her selfish, vain $ day, but which even now seem altogether lost 
little heart. Or, what if her uncle could be rich to him; for he knew that Gabrielle was dead— 
and great, (and Barbara dropped her head on : she had not been happy as the silk mercer’s 
her hands, thinking it out,) and, going into the : wife, and she had soon died. 
city, should meet the French girl poor and de- ‘ When the day had grown into noon, Nicholas 
spised, and should take her back again to his Waugh came into the city; every few moments 
love, as King Cophetua did the beggar, girl? ¢ he thrust his fingers into the side pocket where 
Bah! what idleness was this? Gabrielle was } the pill-box was—for he had a wholeseme fear 
old and wrinkled now, no doubt; or fat, maybe, ; 3 of pickpockets. He did not mean to coniplete 
feeding on truffles and frogs—a rich mereer’s ; the sale that,day ; would bring the diamond back. 
wife. Barby’s notions of the French were of } with him, as he had told Joyce. It was too 
the most primitive kind. Then she wondered, ; ‘ important a business to finish hastily 
did Gabrielle wear specimens of her husband’s; About one o'clock he called at the jeweler’s, 
wares, like women in the city? 3 and after remaining half an hour, went to a 
Her reveries. were interrupted suddenly. : boarding-house, then standing at the corner of 
“Tm going now, Barby,” said her uncle. } Tenth and Market streets, and took his dinner. 
She went up and straightened his coat, pat- 3 Several persons, whose attention was attracted 
ting it, and talking merrily. If she, poor, awk-} to the old man by his quaint dress ang dignity 
ward Barbara, were only pretty and graceful, 3 of manner, testified afterward to seeing him 
and could take the place to the old man of the ; at both of these places, and that at both he was 
child that never had been horn to him—but she $ followed by a man who kept him constantly in. 
could not. : view, himself unseen; a tall, clumsy-looking 
She did not know how the morning sun lit up: man, the jeweler stated, with yellow hair and 
her fresh, earnest face, the curly, brown hair, ; blue eyes, who walked indolently, and kept his 
ind the tears shining in the dark eyes. She} hands clasped behind him. Mr. Waugh had, 
kissed him good-by on each side of his face; $ evidently, no idea that he was followed. During 
‘ne wrinkled old cheeks flushed crimson. $ the afternoon he was observed in different streets, 
“Why, why, child! where did you learn that : (the city did not so claim’a million of inhabi- 
little triek?” he said, softly, buttoning his coat ¢ tants then, and people had time to remark and 
With trembling hands. ” speculate upon an odd-looking stranger, ) walking 
25 
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= THE MISSING DIAMOND. 
inane pur snaes * to ‘tine: ‘iit trac- 3 ihe said, her brows knit uneasily as they walked 
ing out old landmarks; but wherever he went, } up and down. 
the same man followed him at the distance of a} As one hour after another passed her anxiety 
square. One of these witnesses gaye evidence 3 deepened into real alarm. ‘‘He was too old to 
of meeting him near sunset in the northern part } go alone,” she said, at last; ‘something has 
of the town, going toward the country-road, } happened to him.” 
then leading up the Schuylkill, and which, in} ‘*No, no, he’s safe enough,” querulously re- 
some places, was hardly more than a narrow $ i joined her companion. ‘But he carried valu- 
path along the river’s edge, with the wheel- able matter with him. It is well if it is not 
marks of a few wagons in the grass. The un- ; dropped out of a hole in his pocket, or given to 
fortunate old man was then evidently making; the first beggar he met. Nicholas ought to re- 
his way toward homie, as the path to Dunn ; member he holds another man’s property.” 
Joyce’s house branched off from this road. Its Barbara was devoured by curiosity at these 
was long since he had visited the city, and a: words, but she asked no questions. 
natural curiosity kept him wandering about § S They went at last to Joyce’s house and sat 
until this late hour. : waiting on the stoop. It was an unusually dark 
“Tt will be night long before I reach home,” $ : : might; the fog, even at that distance from the 
he said, buttoning his coat and grasping his cane ‘ river, so thick it might be cut, she fancied. A 
more firmly, as he struck! into the foot-path and ‘ reddish, murderous moon struggling through at 
glanced at the gathering fog on the river, that $ 3 long intervals only to make. the darkness more 
rose so heavily that it clogged his breath and : : palpable. 
dampened his gray hairs. Finally, Mrs. Waugh came over, at first angry, 
Barbara had kept a close watch for her uncle ? and then alarmed; and Deb, the old cook, put 
all day. From her window she could see the} on a clean apron and a scared face, and came 
gate of Joyce’s yard; she brought her sewing, : around to the front to add her fright and ejacu- 
therefore, early in the afternoon to it, in order $ : lations to theirs. . Still, although they waited 


that she might catch the first glimpse of his: until midnight, there was no sign of either the © 


coming. She was restless, nervous; starting ; : old man or Joyce’s coming. 
at every sound, she knew not why. At last, Barbara led her father.home, shiver- 
The house had been closed all day, except the: ing in the damp air, imagining, as he went, 
kitchen, where old Deb held sway. Dunn Joyce } Nicholas in the -river, with his throat cut by 
had been gone since early morning; set out a: robbers, and, now and then, breaking out into 
few minutes after the old man. He had gone ; lamentations on the loss of the valuable pro- 
for cuttings, she supposed; to some of the neigh-} perty which he carried. When Mrs. Waugh 
boring farms. 3 tried to discover what. this was, however, by 
When it grew dusk, the girl became more means of a few. skillfully put. questions, he 
aud more anxious; she threw down her sewing } : silenced her by saying, ‘‘There were matters 
at last, and tying a sun-bonnet on her head, } with which womenfolk should: not interfere.” 
ran down the stairs, meeting her father, in 3 Sometimes he turnéd on her with a snarling, 
the hall. pettish ill-humor, that drove her into a mo- 





“Going down ‘the road, Barby, to meet your 
uncle? I'll walk with you. I have some busi- 
ness with him; but don’t think yourself in the 
way. When -we meet-him, you can walk on 


mentary subjection. 

Barbara sat all night with her clothes, on 
waiting for dawn; she could.do nothing, and 
meanwhile she tried to content herself. by be- 


a bit.” lieving that Mrs, Waugh’s suggestions was true, 
“Do Sot go éut, Mr. Waugh,” cried a shrill 3 that he had remained in town all night. 
veice from the room ; “I need you to roll these: When the sun. was up, she went vaguely 
carpet-rag balls.” ‘across the fields which commanded. a view of 
He-niade no reply, but hobbled off as fast as ; the house, and stood leaning on a low, worm- 
his rlievdmatic. feet would carry him, down the} fence, A man got up slowly from the .thick 
steps, and behind the’ gre pe-vine trellice. < dog-fennel, on the other side,,and came toward 
“We will’ hasten, my child,” he said, trying 3 Sher, It was Dunn Joyce.. Barbara made a step 
to recover his dignity, and taking a pinch of: : toward him, and put her, hand out; his, face, 
snuff, “it grows late.” sand what she, thought. she read there, terrified 
Barbara laughed secretly, but drawing his : her beyond the power of-speech. 
arm in hers, scudded off from the house. :, He laughed hoarsely ; his whole manner. waz 





“He said he would be here by sundown,” ? different from the quiet, grave-Dunn. 
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«You’ re aa tin Barbara,” he said, trying ; aonnegy Dut aban as by the poner ‘of some 
to speak gayly. foulest crime.into a,mockery of his old self, 

“ITs he dead?” she mouaged to articulate. “Barbara,” he said, in a low voice, drawing 
“Where did you leave him, Dunn?” ; his hand from. hers, ‘‘I think, in all God’s world, 

His faee grew, if possible, a trifle more blood- : there is not so wretched a man as I,” and sud- 
less ier — “ H ; denly left her, going with slow, uncertain steps 

“*Who at do you come questioning me ; into the road, 
for?” he cried, almost fiezcely. “What should = 
I know of your uncle?” CHAPTER VII. 

Barbara was silent, trying to collect her- ; Ir was about, three weeks after the events 
“ Joyce, meantime, stood staring blankly recorded in our last chapter, the close of a hot, 
at her. His. appearance was that of a man} 3 July day; a day of untempered heat, change- 
under the influence of some powerful opiate 3 able, and crossed by one or two sharp thunder- 
that thad dulled his brain, or one who had en-; storms, that left a sultrier heat when they were 
countered deadly t ; his fae N sa 
ea mingety a his hair ms a smate — — Pegg i a 
ted; his hands went wandering aimlessly, fast; other, it seemed right and fitting; for a cool 
ening and opening his coat, pulling the bits of} qniet, even in the atmosphere, would have irri- 
mud off that had adhered to it. 3 tated her; her nerves and muscles were strained 

«You did not’see him, then, yesterday?” she § > to the point of exhaustion; her brain had that 
said. 5 * rasped, uttermost sensation, to which another 

There was no answer. $ touch would be intolerable.. The fierceness of 

“Oh, Dunn, Dunn!” she cried, “try and help 3 the heat, the thunder and wind, rested and re- 
me,” bursting into tears, and hiding her head 3 lieved her. Yet she went from place to place 
on the fence-rail. ‘I have nobody to ask but ; with no expression on her face. other than a 
you! I was sure you were with him to-night.” 2 dull stubbornness of purpose; her usual light, 

The sight of her tears seemed to bring him $ insouciant step fallen in a dogged, slow walk; 
back to reason; he bent his head, looking at} addressing those to whom her business called 
her sobbing, as if he were coming out of some } her to speak with a set, artificial smile. 
unspeakable horror to the quiet, natural oriets § Her father trotted alongside of her, shaking 
of yeni day; but said nothing. * his head doubtfully, when she stopped for a 

BR eaig an you?” she ee Soret xf and } 3 ; moment, giving him time to collect his thoughts, 
wit " ape wa hanged A on rp ¥ heh ? looking at every one they met with a wild, de- 
are wet——” putting her hand rapidly on his} : precating glance; and at intervals flourishing 
we. nt. shoulder, oe porns tien her, ; jens Pie a new cane, which he carried for 
and looking up in-his face, white and s ed. } the. first time to-day. Samuel Waugh’s mind 
“Did he fallin the river? Oh, Dunn! for God’s ; 3 gave way greatly after his brother’s loss, and 
ast he gngll ne 2 ay 3 } never, I think, was the same. afterward; not 

e thrust her roughly from him, and turned } from grief—he was too selfish and puerile a 
away, his voice choking, as he said, ‘Is it that ; man for that; but probably from the sudden 
you are afraid of—death? What is that to; : breaking up of his daily habits, and the bring- 
wer plats and all of us were deed, § ing a ng so near and palpably home to him. 
would i what this is? , ce, during the day, Barbara met an old 

There was a long silence, in which she ‘nal school- spate. “Where ape you going, Barby?” 
looking revere mee Jay face; she never had : she said, and “what are you doing these times ”’ 
seen @ man suffer like this. ; ‘ according to school-girl fashion. The answer 

She put her hand out presently and took his, } startled her enough. 
as it hung limp and cold. ‘Will. you tell + “Tm the ‘avenger of blood!” Barbara said. 
what * is, Donat a wy humbly. a $ A pied have put me on the track of a murderer. 
sorry for you as for him. I.never,” her face é 9 you think I will find. bim)”’ 

Seine, a Be searlet, “knew how sorry I; The girl looked frightened, drew. back a step, 
was for-you before.’ then scanned Barby’s face. . ‘‘Ithink you will,” 

One would have thought those words bad } she said, seeing the expression.init. They both 
i the dead to life to nat ee ‘ ape | | : waited a moment, the girl opened her mouth as 

ush of meaning, transfigured his who if she would have spoken, then hurried off with- 
and mien; then it died away, and he shrank ; out offering her hand again to her old play-fel- 
7 ran 'g usual quiet, dull Dunn } Slew, thinking her mad, no doubt. 
OL — 








ge 


,. The day, as we have said, was near its close 
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But it was only this: Barby was not fitted; Barbara’s; he followed her, therefore, grum- 


for great emergencies, or capable of bearing: bling as he went. 


heroically any deep shock either of her nerves; A few moments after, and the two were 
or heart; she was totally unhinged now, andi seated in Seaborn’s office, waiting his appear- 
hardly likely to speak or act with ordinary dis-§ ance. Seaborn was‘ then prosecuting-attorney, 
cretion. She had imposed on herself, the task{ and had been unusually active in ferreting out 


of following up the traces of her uncle; no very} testimony against the prisoner, probably out of 


difficult undertaking now; for the newspapers, : a strict sense of duty; said testimony being 
aceording to their wont in those days, when the} altogether circumstantial, and therefore quan- 
public mind was satisfied with the murder of} tity being as much of an object as quality. 

one man in a season, and did not grow ennuied The office was a pleasant little place, with 
without a battle a week—the newspapers, I say, } more of the air of a boudoir than any room in 
had dilated upon every trifling incident of his} their house, Barbara thought. Her eyes wan- 
disappearance, from the moment of his leaving; dered over the quiet tints in carpet and p4per; 
Dunn Joyce’s house to the arrest of the sup-} the vines planted outside in the three feet 
posed murderer. The story of the diamond, } square back-yard, covering~and creeping in at 
and its first discovery, added an unusual flavor} the open window with a wealth of green leaves 
of romance and a zest to the whole affair. It} and purple blossoms. She did not know the 
was the one point of interest in the city; the} plant, but how it would please Dunn if she 
Waughs and the Joyces were discussed at every } could take him home aslip. Dunn! Then all 
breakfast-table for a week after the event oc-} that had passed came with a torrent of recol- 
curred; the excitement had begun to die away } lection, the more bitter for this momentary for- 
& little, but no doubt the trial, which was ap-$ getfulness. Her uncle was dead. He was the 
pointed for the next week, would revive it all. ; one human being who understood her, who was 
So Barbara, in her efforts to trace, step by step, } always kind. That was all over and done with 
the evidence in the matter, found herself only } now; he was dead and cold, somewhere. 

too successful, her questions being met with an} And poor old Dunn, whom they had laughed 
eager curiosity about herself, and the old man; at and teazed all their lives, Dunn was in prison 


at her side. waiting his trial for murder. 





Somehow she had grown dulled to all these 
before she had finished her gloomy work. It: things, as people will; in the last few days 


‘was not altogether gloomy, however, for some-{ they came fresh and new to her, wringing her 


times she would find heart of grace, and, turn-: heart with a real physical pain, making her 
ing to her father, say cheerfully, ‘It will be blood creep cold through her veins. 

right; God will help us through, I know.” To ‘‘Why should I care for Dunn Joyce?” she 
which he answered nothing, or would say pet-; said, shaking the thought off angrily. ‘It must 
tishly, ‘I don’t know what you want, Barby;”: be for Richard’s sake.” But even as she said 
and once, ‘The fellow’s guilt is clear enough, ; it, the remembrance of Richard brought with jt 
i don’t think you need fash yourself to fasten } a loathing recollection of his selfish injustice to 
it on him. It’s unseemly such blood-thirstiness : his elder brother. She tried to mutter over 





‘in a young girl.” She made no reply. Coming; some heroic lines about being ‘true to Glen- 


at sunset to the entrance of a narrow street, } cairn, whatever may betide;” but they did not 
lined with law-offices, she stopped and said, come readily. Yet she knew she loved Dick, 
‘There is one thing more, father. I-must see; certainly. In every book she read the hero was 


‘him.” “Who—Joyce? No, no, Barbara,” tap-; handsome, and fluent, and poor, and devoted to 


ping his cane on the pavement, “I’ve yielded his mistress—Dick was all of these, and far 
to your whims long enough, but will have none } more—that suited her peculiar ideal. Had he 
of that. What ‘good would it answer?” again; not gone out to conquer fame and fortune for 
falling into the'iveak, querulous tone. ‘It’s a} her sake? Would not any heroine reward him 
bold step in a girllike you, Barby.” “I know,” : with fidelity equal to— 
blushing deeply, ‘putting her hand uneasily to} ‘Barby! here is Mr. Seaborn.” Barby’s heart 
her forehead, and speaking more to herself than } was in her throat instantly; she trembled—not 
him. “But it would do good. I have thought; from embarrassment, but—this man! This pink- 
it all over. You will not forbid it, father, I am } faced little poppinjay, with his smooth, fair hair, 
sure?” walking on as she spoke. and blue eyes, and delicately sprigged waist- 
Waugh had been too long under a harsher; coat! Was it into his dainty, finical fingers the 
petticoat government at home not to yield to’ life of Dunn Joyce was to be placed? 
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He recegnized Mr. Waugh by a bow, and; “I knew Dunn Joyce was innocent. - It all 
showed his want of recognition of Barbara by } goes against him—the testimony. But he is 
another, still lower; then teok a chair, glancing } innocent, and { want to tell him that I think it. 
at the seat first to see if there were any dust ’I came to you to help me see him. Maybe I 
upon it. $ have left a woman’s place; I don’t know.” 
«You wished te speak to me?” he said, with $ The lawyer was silent, looking at an unseemly 
a quick, critical glance over her face and figure. 3 white fleck in his thumb-nail; but Barbara did 
Every woman by nature despises a petit-maitre, ; not heed w hat he did. 
however education has taught her to rene. “They have all turned against him,” she 
them. No education had made Barbara toler- ley 
ant; she felt am unconquerable impulse to be 3 Seaborn caught the whisper. “I can give 





rough and big, and plain-worded with him. om a pass,” he said, slowly. ‘I don’t know 
“My name is Waugh,” she said. <‘I came to } of any objection to your going. Will it be any 

see you respecting the prisoner, Joyce.” :comfort to Joyce to know your opinion? Are 
“You have additional testimony?” in the } you——” 


same smooth, unvaried tone. Good points that «T think it will,” she said, as if she had an- 
woman had, he thought—remarkably good; free,  swered tle question to herself before. ‘J was 
bold outlines everywhere; genuine eyes; deli- Nicholas Waugh’s niece. I loved him better 
cate, cleft chin; time would bring out the rest; ‘than all of them did. I knew him better. Dunn 
it had no vulgar flabbiness in mind or matter § would think it was a pepe, from him if I said 
to overcome. s1 thought he was not guilty.” 

«f have no testimony,” said Barbara. “No more than that?” letting his hand fall. 

Now, there was no man in Philadelphia with 3 «I will write you a short note to Poindexter, 
finer instincts about women than John Seaborn. } Miss Waugh; that will admit you. I wish every 
After his first sharp glance at Barby, there was { woman who comes to this office would be as ex- 
a quiet respect in his manner that called her to i plicit in stating their errand; it would be a 
herself, made her easy in hers. She forgot, she 3 marvelous saving of time and temper,” writing 
afterward said, that the man was a fop Sas he spoke. 

“Take your time, Miss Waugh. Tell me the 
purpose of your visit in your our way— office 
hours are over,” seeing her hesitate for a word. 

“Barby has kept me going all day,” said her 
father, as a helping prelude to Barbara’s re- 
marks. 

“T have known Dunn Joyce a great many 
years,” interrupted Barbara. ‘I wanted to see 
into this thing for myself, and make up my own 
mind. I’ve been over it all, tracing out the $ 
testimony.” 

“Yes. And your verdict?” with a look that 
Barbara took home to interpret before she an- {and stammered out, ‘‘ What errand had I?” 
swered, “‘A very natural one, my dear young lady, 

“He thinks my verdict worth respecting; he ; You were a little doubtful of the evidence—not 
has confidence in woman’s wit, maybe.” 3of your own conclusion about it, but of the 

“There is a love affair under this,” cogitated 3 manner in which it might impress the jury. I 
the unseen John Seaborn. “If the girl loves ; think you wished to find from me what chances 
that man Joyce, she has more discernment than 3 of life’ your friend had—for he is your friend ?” 
many of her sex are blessed with.” 3 “*Yes;” and Barby’s face turned pale again, 

“It has not been with my approval Barby has 3} wondering whv her heart gave such a sudden, 
moved in this matter, Mr. Seaborn,” ‘said old } proud throb; when Seaborn went on to say, 
Waugh, snappishly, looking at Barbara and in- ; carelessly, how much impressed he had been 
terrupting her. ‘* Women in their place, say I.” $ by Dunn Joyce, as a simple-hearted, unselfish 

‘‘Have you left your place?” said Seaborn, ; fellow. 
directly addressing her. : ‘With a curious knowledge of the law,” he 

If Barbara did not know her own heart, it } said, ‘and a keen tact of seeing and adjusting 
spoke out of itself now, her changing color em- ; the points of a case, his loutish manner masks 
phasizing every word. ‘his real self as much as an ill-fitting dress does 
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Coming toward her, he put the note into her 
hand, and then leaned his elbow on the mantle- 
shelf, looking shrewdly down into her face. 
“You had another errand here?’ he said. 
Barbara’s face blushed scarlet. With all her 
utspoken courage, she was a modest girl, un- 
sed to any sort of society, particularly that 
of men like the one before her. ‘Besides, it 
angered her that this little dandy of a lawyer, 
as she had called him to herself at first, should 
-so naturally have mastered her, read her in- 
: most thoughts; she lost command of herself, 
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a woman,” (Barby would have been less than: was owing to this queer, simple-hearted Dunn? 
woman if she had not been conscious just then$ And she used to laugh at him—to think she dis- 
of the make of her own.) ‘I have visited Joyce $ liked him. But he was going to die now, surely 
several times,” then, after @ pause, he said,: she could own the truth toherself. She wished 
“but, while this is my opinion of him, Miss she could die for him—looking about her at the 
Waugh, I think. it only fair to tell you that, } indifferent faces-of the men with a fierce im- 
at the same time I believe him guilty of this? : patience, Some of them were of the twelve 
crime, and that it is my duty to do all I can to} who were to do him to death—what did they 
convict him, I think, too, I shall succeed.” 3 care for her wishes or her paim? Some powerful 

If he talked to her in this way for the purpose ; Hand seemed to hold them all, sweeping them 
of testing her, a mere analysis to gratify his} downto this terrible fate. Then Barby stopped, 
whim, he was disappointed. She-looked at him $ going back to the lessons she learned long ago, 


“ aaa 


quietly, rising as she spoke, and tying her 
bonnet-strings, 

“I knew you thought him guilty,” she said. 
‘‘I do not blame you—the evidence is strong. 
But you will not succeed, Mr. Seaborn—God 
will help us through.” 

“I hope so—I hope so, Miss Waugh,” with a 
conciliatory bow to her and to Providence. 3 
“You are going? I wish I could offer you some 3 
refreshments—a glass of wine for Mr. Waugh, 
now. But a lawyer’s ghambers, you know— 3 
good-by! good-by, sir’ Good evening, Miss $ : 
Waugh! You have not left your place,” with ai 3 
sudden sinking of the voice; ‘‘you have only § 
acted as a true woman should; ie be faithful 3 
unto death, is one of their traits.’ $ 

“IT knew it was a love affair,” he continued : 
to himself, as he sorted away some papers on: 
his table, put on his hat, and speedily forgot ; 
Barbara, and all that concerned her. 

‘He thinks I love Dunn Joyce,” thought Bar- 
bara, going down the street. 
him it was for Richard’s sake—— 





”? 


“I could not tell 
: hearth-rug, worn thread-bare for so many years 


when she was a mere baby, from the pale, gentle 
woman she had called mother. A Hand did 
hold her. 

She walked silently for a long time by. her 
father, her eyes fixed on the bricks over which 
she was going; when she looked up, her eyes 
were wet, and her face had eaught the look of 
that woman just remembered, who had lain 
in her grave so long. - “Poor father!” she 
said, cheerfully, patting his arm, ‘I have tired 
you so! But it will all be right, I know; God 
will help us through!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE next morning the rain fell neavily, 


: steadily, too; the sort of day when you have a 
> little fire kindled in the snuggest room of the 
® house, and draw up to it with a pleasant re- 
? membrance of cold November days, and family 
: gatherings, and all home comforts, that center 
and close around the glowing grate, and the 


But that thought died out like a thinnest ; by dear feet, some of whom, maybe, will press 


vapor of fancy before the surging passions in ; 
her heart, 


Barby was startled at herself at the $ 3 


’ it no more forever. The kind of day that brings 
3 haunting, sad, quiet thoughts like these in its 


new, strange feclings that suddenly unclosed ; heavy mists and gray, continuous summer rain; 


themselves. 


It was well for him, far above them in safety $ 


¢ when, if even your business calls you abroad, 


perforce, your tongue is less acute in its ca- 


and ease, to sneer at the truth of a woman to} dences, your eyes less keen for a bargain than 
. . sys 2 . 
Dunn, bound and in prison—waiting for a3 when the sun and air are awake and watchful. 


death on the gallows, maybe! 
thoughts. 

The sun, going down in a cheerful, red glew, : 
had a look of death in it to Barby; the hot air 
made her shiver. As they went down the broad } 
pavements, thronged with bright-eyed women } 
in their delicate summer dresses, her thought 
stole closer into that dark, narrow cell in the 

prison, and clung to the man there with a new 
° feeling. 

So kind as he had been to her! Going back 
to her childhood, she remembered little that was 
fresh and cheerful until she came here; and 
how much of the happiness of her life since then 





These were her $ 
$ streets, where the rain and she seemed to have 
5 ° . . . 

$ full possession, had no fierce bitterness against 


So Barbara, coming into the almost deserted 


the injustice of Dunn’s fate or her own, in the 
heart throbbing warmly beneath the flannel 
cloak. It was all wrong; circumstances were 
against him, but it would be cleared at last, as 
surely as that the heavy clouds would break 
away, and the clear blue shine out up yonder 


3 sometime. 


Meantime, she was gving to see Dunn; his 
trial was coming next week, she had learned 
that morning. Barbara had some vague and 
frightful notions of a prison, and felt herself 
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shiver when she came near the low wall that; the first time in his life. He looked down at 
enclesed it. But it had very much the look of} her with an assertaht self-respect, a kindly, 
any ether heuse. Three or four boys, with un- ; genial, cordial smile. It was Dunn, yet not 
combed hair and their trousers rolled up to} Dunn. 
their knees, were playing marbles in the shelter ; “Se you came to see me, little Barbara?” he 
of the vaulted gateway; the jailer who unlocked } said, after looking at her in silence for a mo- 
the deor to admit her, was 2 man she had known } ment with an unspeakable tenderness in his 
by sight, Jim Cutler, whe used to drive a hack- voice; “I’m glad you did. I thought I never 
ster’s cart past their house; he had a pictorial } should see you again until—till we come to that ~ 
paper ia his hand that he had been reading. otler country.” 

Somehow Barbara took courage; it is so hard | “What de you mean, Dunn?” For Barby was 
to link the idea of a herrible death with people } not used to bring in heaven or hell as ordinary 
you know, and boys and marbles. ’ topics into her thoughts. 

“Joyce? Oh, yes, yes!” looking over her | “Nothiag,” with a touch of his old bashful- 
permit, and then geing before her, through the } ; mess. ««But one comes near to such thoughts 
marrow entry. ‘Wet weather, Miss,” with an- } in a place like this; and I’ve had a good many 
other look at the paper. “Waugh? Humph!” hours considering about that next place, Barby. 
ander his breath, and a curious inspection of} You know,” very gently, ‘‘they say I am not 
her from her gray, feli bonnet to her shoes, ; very far away from it.” 
followed. Here was one of the other party; he “Dunn!” starting to her feet. 
had begun te rather like poor Dunn, with his He bent over her, watelied her heaving breast, 
quiet, untroublesome ways; but this was the ? her clasped hands, the hot tears on her cheeks. 
other side. ‘You ben’t afraid, Miss?” pausing 3 <‘Whatis it? What did you come to tell?” 
with the door-key in his hand., ‘He's aot at} <‘‘Pf the whole-world turn against you, I never 
all ferecious, in general; but, perhaps, seeing ; will, Dunn,” she cried. ‘‘I know how noble 
one ef your family ” Barbara motioned to } you are, and unselfish, like him that’s gone.” 
him, angrily, to open the door. “It’s none of} A swift pallor came to the man’s face, but he 
my look out. You've half an hour,” going back ; steod motionless. ‘I know you are innocent. 
to tell his wife that one of the Waughs was in < ¢ Why do you not answer?” with a sudden fall- 
to worrit that wreteh, and then te his paper. 3 ; ing of tone. “Why do you look at me in that 

It was a large cell, with two windows instead } ; strange way?” a terrified change on her face. 
of one; mere 4lits in the wall, however, through 3 3 Joyce passed his hand vaguely over liis fore- 
which the rain came, dropping in little puddles ; Shead. <I don’t know, Barby; but don’t doubt 
along the floor. There'was the usual iron bed-3 me, child, for God’s sake! You don’t under- 
stead, the spigot in the wall, the scrawls over § stand all that your words mean id me. Go on. 
the wall with burnt coal—names, faces, dates. $ Tell me ‘all that you-come to say.” 

Duna had fallen into the usual resouree for? Barbara stood by the open window, her 
hands foreed to be idle, and was standing with } clasped hands leaning on his arm, looking up . 
his back to her, drawing some figures on the? into his face. He .theught, as the dim light 
wall—the sume Barbara’s quick eye noted over; touched her brown curls and honest eyes, how 
and ever. It was the date of his coming to much of a ehild she was still; how hard it was 
that place. Hearing the deor close, he turned. : to soil her by even this contact with him, and 

“Why, Barby!” he said, holding out his} ® this place to which they said he belonged. But 
hand with a sudden smile. Then he dropped | he could not spare this little word; it would be 
it again; when she shook hands with him, it was } Sthe last. If he must go down into the pit, let 
she that did it, mot he. ” : him feel one little touch of her hand before he 

She did shake hands, and then sat down un-{ went. 
bidden on the low bed. She could not speak { “Tell me, Barby,” he said, “why did you 
just then; gave that kiad of sob that women } hunt out old Dunn, eh?” coaxingly. ‘Tell me 
do whe are natural as children all their lives, ; that, and then you must go, and quickly. This 
looking at him, meamwhile, with that keen in-§ is ne place for you.” 

Stinct of comprehension which a woman never; ‘I tried to find out all they could prove 
loses, no matter how she may suffer, and seeing } against you, Mr. Joyce,” she hesitated; ‘that 
by it how strangely Joyce was aliered. ° {was only natural, you know. We have been 


“The man in him has come out through | such old friends,” looking up confidingly. 


boor,”-Seaborn would have said. Something* ‘Yes, old friends, Barbara,” gravely. 
in his look and every motion cried, “Iam,” for} ‘And when,” her blood rising angrily, ‘I 
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saw how all had turned against you, that the 
testimony was so strong——” 

‘Well, then, what?” catching her hand. 

**I wanted to come to you,” speaking breath- 
lessly. ‘I knew then what you were to me—I 
never knew before.” 

Dunn’s head was turmed away; she waited 
for a long time for him to speak. 

“IT am nothing to you, Barbara,” he said, at 
last, slowly, ‘‘only a stupid old friend, in whom 
you have taken an interest; it is natural in o 
young and tender-hearted girl,” reasoning with 
himself more than her. ‘When this is all over, 
and I am gone, you will be sorry for me. But 
you will forget; and that will be better.” 

He drew away from her, leaned his elbow on 
the deep cut in the wall that formed the win- 
dow, and looked out into the rain. 

There was such a conscious, utter loneliness: 
in the ungainly figure and quaint face, that she 
did not heed his apparent rebuff. 

‘IT will not forget,” she said. 

He turned as if a new gleam of intelligence 
had come to him. ‘Oh! I see, Barby,” smiling 
kindly, but with the same look of patient loss 
on his face. ‘They tell me that to lovers all 
are dear that come near to the *eloved. And 
so, Barby, poor, little Barby, came to find me 
when no one else came, and stood by me, and 
was my friend; for Richard’s sake, you know. 
I was Richard’s brother, she remembered that.” 

“Richard?” said Barbara, slowly. 

She wondered if she had done wrong to for- 
get him so long; he was her knight, her ideal, 
some day to be a hero. But Dunn was her 
friend, and he had been in such perilous dan- 
ger, that was her excuse. 
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} Shrink from Richard if I loved him? 
: were guilty——” 
“If I were guilty, what then?’ almost fiercely. 
‘Is there no pity for a man who is driven to the 
crime of which they accuse me? No love te be 
t eratified which might tempt him?—no passion 
to drive him? A sudden impulse, a lifted hand, 
or a stroke, and the deed is done. Is the brother 
to turn away, and even the woman who loved 
him? Merciful God! this is the mercy of men!” 
After this outburst, the cell was silent as 
$death. He had buried his face in his hands. 
; Barbara broke the silence. ‘*You are guilty, 
then?” the words shivering out from her shut 
; teeth. ; 
; He dropped his hands, and stared in her face. 
3 I] understand it all,” she said. ‘You wish 
me to know that you did this, that it was an 
} accident unforeseen ?” 

Barby herself, not knowing her own heart, 
id not know how it was wrung, how like an 
gonized cry her words sounded. 

‘Do you mean moge than that?” she eried, 
;when he did not reply. ‘*Do you want me to 
} think some passion drove you to kill the poor 
3 old man for the sake of the diamond he carried? 
‘You told me once of some one who should come 
}to me guilty and ask for mercy; was it yourself 
}you meant? No one knew of that diamond but 
3 you and my father.” 

3 He had listened to her with his very lips 
Sbloodless. Once he muttered something about 
> «*eruel,” and then no more. He said now, 

‘*No; no one knew of the diamond but your 
father and me. And the diamond was found 
on me. That is the point they make. It is 
hard not to believe me guilty.” 
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She did not see Joyce, meantime, watching: ‘‘In spite of it, I did not. I will not, if you 
her with bated breath. It was time,to send her : will but speak one word. Say you are inno- 
away. He had felt the touch of the little hand, } cent, that you know nothing of this murder.” 
and had heard the last word. And the hand} She had touched him to the quick now. He 
had been that of Richard’s plighted wife, held 3 paced up and down the room, his breath coming 
out because he was the brother of’ the man she } quick. The jailer’s step was heard without. 
loved! Well, had he not known this before? “Only one word,” she said, wringing her 

The jailer tapped on the door. ‘Time’s 3 hands, “that you know nothing of it.” 
nearly up!” he called. He stopped, as if to speak to her, then turned. 

“Good-by, Barbara. It would be better for} The door opened. ‘It’s only a word—vwill 
Richard and Richard’s wife to forget me.” ‘ven speak it, Dunn?” ’ 

‘Do you wish me to be that?” looking up fall; ‘No, Barbara.” 
in his eyes. ‘‘Half-hour is over, Miss.” 

“What?” “Good-by.” She held out her hand. 

‘*Riohard’s wife!’’ But he only bowed over it, and watched her 

He drew his breath strongly two or three } in silence as she left the room. Then he turned 
times. “If you love him—yes. Love will over- ; to the window, looking out again, and said, “I’ve 
look all things.” } done a good deal for you, Mich. T can give up 





‘‘What do you mean? Do you think that this } no more than that. Old Dunn’s work is nearly 
(TQ BE CONTINUED.) 


which has fallen upon you would make me } ended, I think.” 
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"GUY HILLIARD’S SKELETON. 





BY EMMA GAEBRISON JONBS. 





Viotet Hearu was an only daughter, and a 
belle. Pretty, highly accomplished, and very 
sprightly withal, she reigned supreme in Reads- 
ville, the pleasant, little country town where 
her father resided, queen of fashion, as well as 
queen of hearts. All the young men admired 
her; and, as a natural consequence, all the 
female population envied and strove to imitate 
her. If she wore a blue hat, with a white 
feather, every girl in Readsville must have the 3 
same thing, without regard to age or com-: 
plexion. If she rebed herself in white, white 
at once beeame the prevailing color. Still, it 
so turned out, that after all their trouble, the: 





proper lapse of time, the young couple were 
united amid a bewildering profusion of laces and 
white flowers; and the poor, love-lorn swains 
of Readsville were left to console themselves as 
they could. 

Everybody was surprised to see what a lov- 
ing, exemplary wife Violet made. She had been 
so gay as a girl, so full of mischief, so petted 
and flattered, that some of the Readsville wise- 
acres shook their heads and hinted that Guy 
Hilliard might repent his bargain; but, on the 
contrary, he rejoiced over it anew every day, 
regarding it as the best transaction of his life. 

They had a cozy little cottage on the out- 








Readsville girls never succeeded in looking like ? skirts of the town, all embowered in eglantine, 
Violet; she was purely original, with an air} with great shade trees, and a flower-garden in 
and style of her own that it was just impos- : front; and the young schoolmaster must have 
sible to imitate. Every one admitted that she } regarded it as the sweetest, happiest spot on 
was beautiful, yet it was a difficult matter to} earth, judging from the briskness of his step 
determine what constituted her chief charm. } and the brightness of his face, as he returned 
At one time, all the feminine crities declared it} of evenings froin his school-house. Violet was 
to be the effect produced by a blue watered } always at the gate to meet him, robed in some 
silk; but just when this belief began to be ; pretty, fresh apparel, her curls looped back 
credited, out sprang Violet in a corn-colored } with roses, and her blue eyes full of tenderness, 
moire antique, looking fairer than ever before. } ready to lead him to the tidy, well-ordered par- 
Whether her chief charm consisted in her fair, } lor and waiting supper-table. No wonder Guy 
dimpled face, or deep blue eyes, looking like } was happy—he would have been a monster if 
half-blown forget-me-nots bathed in dew; or in} he had not been so. But after awhile, as if 
her curling, crinkling, golden tresses, or mis-} fortune was bent upon running his cup over, 
chievous, rosy mouth; or in her half tender, } something else came to make him still happier. 


half taunting air and manner, no one could 
say; but it was generally agreed upon that 
she was quite a beauty. 

Violet was uniformly kind to her many suitors, 
making her denials, when necessary, so sweetly, 
that the rejected ones felt almost as much favored 
as the accepted. And when Guy Hilliard came 
to take charge of the village school, although 
he was a young man of fine appearance-and ex- 
cellent character, it was a long while before the 
little village beauty vouchsafed to him the least 
sign of preferenee. But perseverance and pa- 
tience, as they generally do, succeeded at last; 
and, in due course of time, one tender, moon- 
lit eve, under a honeysuckle arbor, in the’ old 
squire’s garden, the young man plead his cause 





A small, dimpled, crowing babe, with eyes like 
its mother, and rings of hair that looked like 
spun gold. Violet was in raptures, and Guy 
could scarcely wait for night to come in his 
eagerness to get home. Whata happy couple, 
every one said, even the wiseacres, in spite of 
their prophesies. 

But there never was a paradise, perhaps, that 
the serpent did not enter in some form or other. 
It even came to this perfect little home, trailing 
its slimy ugliness amid the blooming flowers. It 
was after this wise: One evening, Guy chanced 
to-eome home a trifle earlier than usual, and 
Violet and baby were not at the gate to meet 
him, as was their custom—but he hurried on, 
eager to surprise them by being so early. Just 


in true lover-like fashion, and was transported { as he reached the outer enclosure of the gar- 

into the third heaven of bliss by being accepted. 3 den, he heard the cottage door open, and saw a 

The old squire made no objections; and, after a; maz, a real, living man, young and very distin- 
} 83 
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giehinhiens ' come a ~— pause on ‘the } mak ote os found Violet uh the babe await- 
porch for a moment to talk with Violet—his } § ing bien at the gate, her face all brightness and 
Violet. He saw her plainly laughing and chat- : tenderness. His heart began to lighten—she 
ting, and tossing her ringlets; and then the § ¢ was true tohim. What a fool he had been; he 
stranger bowed himself out, and left the pre- swas glad he had not let her know it. Laugh- 
mises by a side path. : ing and playing with baby, they proceeded to 

“Don’t fail to ems," called Violet after him; $ the cottage; and Guy went running up stairs 
“‘T shall expect you.” * for his dressing-gown with his old, buoyant 

Guy Hilliard looked on in amazement. Violet 3 alacrity. On the topmost step he picked up a 
was dressed, as he had never seen her before, : glove—a gentleman’s glove—but not his. A 
in @ magnificent blue silk robe, all covered with 3 trifle, truly; but it awakened the old jealous 
laces and roses. What did it meen? Who was 3 pang with redoubled pain. Still he did not 


that man that she urged to come again so cor- question his wife, but kept up a silent, cunning © 


dially? A sharp, swift pang of jealousy and.mis- $ watch on all her movements. The next even- 
trust wrung his heart—mistrust of the woman zi ing, and the next, he came early; and in both 
he held a thousand times dearer than his own 3 instances, eoncealing himself in the shrubbery, 
life; and he hurried on to the cottage, his brow, 3 he saw the tall, fine-looking stranger leaving his 
for the first time since his marriage, looking § house, and Violet flitting about in the azure 
lowering and moody, Violet was nowhere to} robe she had never worn for him. Suspense 
be seen below—so he went up to her chamber. : became torture; he could bear it no longer, he 
The door was closed, but he heard the babe § must know the worgt. Had the wiseacres of 
wailing within. : Readsville prophesied the truth after all? He 


‘Violet, Violet,” he called. 


“Yes, dear,” came the pleasant answer, ‘‘in 3 


one moment; as soon as I get my frock on.” 


$ approached his wife, at twilight, as she sat in 


a low chair, hushing her baby to sleep. 
‘*Violet,” he said, gently, but very seriously, 


He waited impatiently until she came out, } ‘(I’m afraid we are getting to have a skeleton 


and then he scanned her face with keen, anxious 
eyes. She looked flurried and confused, and 
wan back almost immediately to put the blue 
rebe, which she had thrown on the bed, into 
the wardrobe. Guy followed her into the cham- 
ber. 

“Have you been out, Violet?” he asked, 
making a great effort to appear unconcerned. 

“Out? Oh, no!” she replied. ‘*Why do you 
ask?” 

“Nothing; only I saw you putting away your 
dress; and you’ve got baby all rigged out in her 
finery.” 

Violet blushed, and averted her face. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, catching up the little 
mass of embroidery, “I’ve been fixing the 
sleeves of her slip, you know; but, come, let’s 
go down and look after supper.” 

He followed her down with a weary step and 
a heavier heart than had ever lain in his bosom 
before. But he determined to say nothing; 
he would not question her, but wait and see for 
himself what it all meant. Violet bustled about, 
making herself unusually pleasant; but some- 
how a gloom hung over the whilom happy 





in our closet.’ 

She looked up inquiringly. 

‘*A skeleton, dear—how so?” 

‘‘Haven’t you secrets from your husband, 
Violet?” he asked, solemnly. 

She blushed deeply, and dropped her eyes? 
and her voice was faint and irresolute, as she 
replied, ‘Oh, no, Guy! What makes you think 
I have?” 

‘“Because,” he answered, gravely, ‘‘I have 
seen & young man—a stranger—leaving my 
house every evening during the past week; and 
yet you have not even alluded to such a visitor 
tome. What does it mean, Violet?” 

She averted her face; it wore o seahted, 
anxious look, yet there was a dancing, mis- 
chievous sparkle in her blue eyes. 

“Violet,” he went on, seeing that she did not 
reply, ‘‘you can’t tell how this thing has troubled 
me. Can’t you trust me, Violet—me, your 
husband? Explain it all, I entreat you, and 
end my torturing doubt.” 

She looked up, her eyes full of tears. 

‘‘You doubt me, Guy?” she said, mournfully. 

“T don’t want to doubt you, Voilet—God 





home, which all her gayety could not dispel. knows I would sooner die; but it is strange, to 
Long after she retired with her babe, her young > say the least, that- you should have such a 
husband sat on the porch, with his head bowed } visitor every evening, yet never mention it to 
in his hands, and his soul tortured by a name- : :your husband. But I believe you can make 
Jess fear. 3 it all clear and patlatostenys do so, Violet, and 


The next afternoon he returned home at the } let us be happy again.” 
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GUY HILLIARD’S SKELETON. 35 





Still she said nothing. 
**Violet, won’t you speak?” 
She shook her head sadly. 
‘““No, Guy, I have nothing to say.” $ 
He started to his feet, white with excite- 
ment. 

“Nothing to say, Violet? Will you not tell; 
me who that man is, and what he wanted?” 3 

Sle shook her head slowly, repeating, ‘‘I have 
nothing to say.” 

Then he rushed from her presence, down the 
stairs, out into the open air, his head throbbing 
as if it would*burst. 

“Oh, God!” he moaned, sinking down on the 3 
turf, “how shall I ever endure it! My wife— 
my darling wife—my Violet, that I loved so} 
much ; ean it be true—is she false to me?” : 

But no one answered him; only the little 3 ; 
birds chippered and cooed amid the green leaves, 3 
making him envy their happiness. He remained $ 
there, wrapt in solemn thought, until the stars : 3 
came out: He would not be rash; he would} 3 
bear with her to the very last. Perhaps she! 
would change her mind, and tell him the whole 3 
truth. He was ready and willing to forgive ; 
her, and love her all the same, no matter how 3 
deeply she might have erred. He arose and re- } 
turned to the cottage. Violet looked a little 3 
pale, and was a trifle more serious than usual— ; 
that was all. She did not even allude to the 3 
matter. The night passed—another evening } 
came. 

He dismissed his school at noon, and came } 
home, concealing’ himself in the shrubbery. : 
Hours went by, and at last, instead of seeing : 3 
the stranger coming, as he had expected, he § 
saw him leaving the house. He had been there $ $ 
the entire afternoon, in his cottage, with his § 
wife. His face grew white with anger, and he 3 3 
cleared the hedge at a bound. He would over- } 
take him—force him into an explanation. But ; 
the stranger was too quick for him; he had} 
crossed the lawn, and was out of sight in the 
wood beyond, before Guy could overtake him. 

He turned back, aggravated and disappointed, 
and made his way tothe house. His head burned 
and throbbed, and a strange feeling filled his 
heart; he had never felt so before, or looked so 
either; for the little servant-girl, chancing to 
meet him in the yard, shrieked, and ran dut of 
his way. He was a desperate man—almost a 
dangerous one—Guy Hilliard, the good-natured, 
quiet, well-disposed young schoolmaster. Truly, 
jealousy is as strong as death, as cruel as the 3 
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“You are early this evening, dear,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

He made her no answer. Her gentleness 
seemed to increase his wrath; she was so artful, 
so cunning and treacherous—and he had loved 
and trusted her so. 

*«Violet,” he said, hoarsely, throwing himself 
on a chair, ‘‘you see that I am almost insane. 


I cannot bear this suspense any longer—I will 


not bear it. As your husband, I demand an 
explanation. I saw that man leaving the house 
again a few minutes ago—and he has been here 
for hours. Violet, I want to knew what it 
means?” 

She bent lower over her work, but made no 
answer. 

“Violet,” he went on, his agitation increasirig 
at a fearful rate, “I cannot live with you, if you 
persist in keeping this secret from me. My 
wife must have no skeletons in her closet. I 
have borne it as long as I can—as long as I 
: will. I command you now to tell me all, to 
make everything clear, or from henceforth our 
lives are divided.” 

Violet was very pale, and her fingers trem- 
bled nervously as she stitched away at her 
embroidery; still, that little, dancing, mischie- 
vous sparkle lit her eyes. 

“Violet, will you explain?” urged her excited 
husband. 

‘No, sir; I have no explanations to make.” 

He rose to his feet white and stern, ‘Then 
you are no wife of mine. I cast you off—wash 
my hands of you. You can go back to your 
father, and tell him that. you have blighted and 
: blasted my life, and broken my heart.” 

She rose, also, and gathered up her babe. ‘I 
will'go, Guy,” she replied, quietly. 

He stood still where she left him, listening to 
her light footsteps ascending the stairs. Was 
he awake—in his senses; was it a reality? Was 
she leaving him—his Vielet—the mother of his 
babe—the only woman he had ever loved? He 
was on the point of rushing after her and im- 
ploring her forgiveness; but that stinging pain 
came back to his heart and held him back. She 
was false to him—let her go. At that instant, 
he heard her voice calling softly from the head 
of the stairs, 

“Guy, Guy, will you come up here, please? 
I want you a moment.” 

He went up. She met him in the passage. 
‘‘Bear with me, Guy,” she said, humbly, “I 
will go directly; but I have something to show 


grave. $ you first.” 


Violet looked up quietly from the little frock 3 
she was embroidering, as he entered. 3 


She led the way to a small room just beyond 
their chamber, the same little sparkle burning 
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36 WILL YOU LOVE ME THEN AS NOW? 

in her eyes. Guy followed with a fierce, im-; Poor Guy! the truth fiashed on him like light- 
patient stride. She threw open the door, and} ning. That was the secret; he had seen the 
there, supported against the wall, was a por- artist going and coming, and had doubted his 
trait of herself, with the babe in her arms, as; wife while she was working to please and 
large as life. Her golden hair fell back from } gratify him. His face turned all manner of 


her smooth brow in shining ringlets, and her } colors, and he stood in silence looking heartily 


azure robe, sweeping off from the shoulders in 3 ashamed of himself. 

clouds of misty lace, fell to the floor in. gor- “IT am done now, Guy,’’ Violet said, the mis- 
geous folds, Never was anything so perfect or : chievous dimples deepening about her pretty 
so lovely. And the babe, a mass of white em- : mouth; “I will go.” 

broidery, with a round, dimpled, laughing face, ; “Oh, Violet!” he burst out, “forgive me— 
and chubby hands peeping out. Guy stared at : : forgive me; I have been a great fool, I know— 
the beautiful creation in utter astonishment; } : but forgive me, Violet.” 

then forgetting his wrath, his jealousy, every-$ Holding her babe with one arm, she put the 
thing in his joy, he exclaimed, other round his broad shoulders and drew him 

“Oh, Violet! where did you get it? It is : close to her side. He bent his head to kiss her; 
yourself ones again, and the loveliest thing I$ but the babe gave a gleeful spring, and buried 
ever saw.” ; both fat fists in his heavy whiskers. 

“To-day is your birthday, Guy,” she replied, ; “That’s right, baby,” laughed Violet, ‘pull 
softly, ‘‘and that is my present. I heard you 3’em hard, he deserves it;” but, she added the 
say once that you would sooner have a por- ? moment after, her eyes overflowing with tears, 
trait of me and baby than anything else in the § ‘Yes, Guy, I forgive you; but you must never 
world; so I coaxed the money out of father, : doubt me again.” 
and engaged an artist to paint it secretly, that; ‘Never again, Violet,” he answered, tenderly. 
I might give you a surprise. But he had to ; ‘‘You have cured me completely ; we —_ never 
work hard to get it done against to-day.” 3 have another skeleton,” 
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WILL YOU LOVE ME THEN AS NOW? 





BY EMILY J. BROWN. 





But, when years have borne us onward, 
Will you then recall that vow? 

When these eyes have lost their lustre— ‘ 
Will you love me then as now? 


Now, my brow is free from sorrow; 
Now, my steps are light and fast; 

And my hair like Autumn sunshine— 
But this will not always last. 

When these locks by Time are silvered; 
When deep wrinkles trace my brow; 

When my steps are slow and feeble— 
Will you love me then as now? 


Ah! my heart is wildly pleading, 
That you never could deceive; 

And the earnest love I bear you, 
Fain would cause me t6 believe 

That, though Time should lay his finger 
Deep with sorrow on my brow, 

Yet your heart will know no ehanges— 
You will love me then as now. 


That your love is true and changeless; 
That your heart is mine alone; 

Is the vow you often utter, 
And to me ’tis sweet, I own. 
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BY OLIVE C. FERRISS. 





Afar in the East a gleaming we see, 
The light of the early dawn; 

But thou, watcher! what is the day to thee, 
With thy beautiful idol gone? 


Fold the cold hands, and close the dead eyes; 
Kiss him, and lay him to rest; 

There’s a beautiful home for us all in the skies, 
And our Father, who reigns, knoweth best. 


“Tue angels will come to-night,” he said, 
With a light in his shining eyes; 

“ And I shall go ere the morning red 
Blushes over the Eastern skies.” 


Oh, watcher! that listens with bated breath, 
Say, hear’st thou the rustle of wings? 

And knowest thou when the dark angel, Death, 
The drearyful summons brings? 
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THE ASHE 





8 OF LIFE. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Sue sat by the fire, casting in letter after 
letter, watching each one as it burned away; 
throwing in arother, and another—silent, im- 
passive; till all had died in smoke and ashes. 
The ghost of the past was with her as she sat 
there. Hopes that had once been bright, dreams 
that for awhile.had seemed realities, flashed up 
again for a moment, as each old letter burst 
into, flame, and then went out forever. After 
all had_been destroyed, she still sat there, late 
into the night, vaguely looking at the embers. 
When, at last, she rose, it was to begin-a new 
life. Her old one was gone, never to return; 
it lay there a heap of ashes. 

Esther Rivers had come back, that day, to the 
home she had left ten years before—yes! she 
must call it home now, for she had no other 
place of refuge. It stood there, in that valley 
among the hills, a mansion surrounded by spa- 
cious grounds, as old-fashioned and picturesque 
as possible, but so solitary, so neglected, that ° 
one would have needed to be either very happy, 3 
or very miserable, to have tolerated existence 3 
there for-any length of time. In those long, 
long years of her married life, she had only 
visited the spot once—that was before. all the 
glare and freshness had worn off from her : 
dream—and even then the stillness and gloom ¢ 
had oppressed her; but this day, as the car- 3 
riage drove up to the gates, this stillness and : 
gloom had become almost intolerable. 

Such a hard, bitter face it was, as she looked } 


3 I can’t come to you, for I am blinder than ever, 
and the room is dark.” 

The voice was not even fretful; there would 
have been a humanity in that somewhat re- 
freshing: just cold, as if a stone image, or some- 
{thing entirely beyond the reach of sympathy 
i with this world, had spoken. 

’ «J have come, aunt,” answered Esther, walk- 
: ing toward her. ‘How do you do—will you 
kiss me?” 

: How do you do, Esther; but I shan’t kiss 
$ you, for you know I never kiss anybody. You 
sare at home now,.you know what to do with 
; yourself; there’s your room just as it used to 
:be; here’s mine when you want to see me. 
: Make yourself comfortable in your own way; 
:don’t expect me to listen to any complaints; 
: you have chosen for yourself—first to marry, 
S then to leave your husband,” 

$ She ceased suddenly; she had spoken without 
; the slightest change of voice; her fingers, which 
‘had paused a little, resumed their task as vigor- 
ously as ever. 

“T am not likely to trouble you with com- 
plaints!” exclaimed Esther, proudly. 

‘So much the better—there’s an end of it! I 
: dare say your husband was as bad as possible— 

‘he wouldn’t be a man if he wasn’t. I dare say 
} you were as stubborn and passionate as a devil— 
’ you wouldn’t be a woman otherwise. Take off 
your things, go to your room to do it, though; 
when you come down, we'll have tea. We 
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at the fire this night; a face written over with 3 }needn’t say a word more; just think we've 
the dark history of those past years, yet beau- | decal on together for the past years as we 
tiful in spite of its gloom and bitterness, and } shall do for those to eome, and we'll get on 
young still, though the freshness and glow, : very well.” 

which youth should have had, were gone wholly ; ; “Get on very well,” replied Esther, mechani- 
out of it. ‘cally; this was what her life had reached at last. 

-Her reception had been. as strange as her } ’ She left the room, and took her way up the 
coming back. She had entered the darkened } broad staircase toward the chamber which she 
hall, passed through the sitting-rodm toward } ; occupied during her brief residence in the house 
where she was certain to find her-aunt, opened i in the old times, and where we have just seen 
the door and entered. } her bring a package of letters. 

Yes, everything looked as she had expected; ; Ten years before she had left that old house 
nothing in the cold rigidity of the place had a bride, after a residence of six months there; 
changed, even to the figure that sat near the } i she was only eighteen then. She was but little 
open window knitting mechanically, yet as assi- ; ; more than sixteen when her father brought her 
duously as if a human fate were being woven : } back from the foreign lands, where they had 
in the web. ‘ sojourned since her childhood, and where every 


“Is that you, Esther? I heard the carriage! ‘luxury and indulgence, and the influence of 
87 
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those legendary climes, had fostered the To- 3 
mance and enthusiasm of her nature with pas- 
sionate blossom. 3 

Once more settled in this country, Mr. Grant} 
collected about him a large circle of acquaint-: 
ance, and Esther’s dream life went. on, petted { 
and courted till the world seemed every day a} 
brighter fairy land. 

The change came suddenly, in less than a} 
year’s season of roses. Mr. Grant died after as 
brief illness, and—it is an ordinary tale—the?! 
orphan found herself alone with a bare pittance ; 
left from the fortune which had been hers from } 
her earliest remembrance. 

She came to pass the summer with her father’s 
sister —Thankful Grant—recognized far and} 
wide as the oddest specimen of spinsterhood } 
known to mortals. 

Some bitter disappointment had overtaken } 
her youth, and for more than thirty years she's ; 
had lived by herself in that old house, cold as} 
an iceberg, stern as a sea-beaten cliff; asking | 
no sympathy—giving none; and so hard even in $ 
her charities, of which she was lavish enough, 
that favors from her were worse than blows 
from most people. ~ 

By the time autumn arrived, before the 
strength of her youth had yielded to the Green- ; 
land which had taken the place of her fairy 
realm, Clancy Rivers sought her out and asked 
her to be his wife. 

He had known her during the previous win- § 
ter, had conceived for her one of his fierce pas- ; 
sions, which he called love, and believed such; ; 
and believed, too, that the latest was always 
the real love, which was to be eternal, and he; ; 
had determined to win her. : 

He was not thirty then, a brilliant man of the: 3 
world who had scen everything, experienced : 
everything, and still retained a specious sort ° 
of enthusiasm, which made him particularly § 
fascinating to a girl like Esther. 

She had admired him even during those gay : 
months; thought of him often since. When he } 
came into the desolate old house with his love ; 
story, she believed that the dream of her girl- 5 
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‘hood was realized, the true knight had come to} 


lead her forth to happiness. 

Thankful Grant offered no opposition; there ; 
was a brief courtship; Clancy’s passion was a} 
simoom that swept everything before it; and, ; 
ere the first snows fell, Esther left the lonely } 
dwelling a bride. 

Ihave told you ten years had passed, and } 
now she had returned; and a gulf, which no} 
human power could ever bridge, yawned be-} 


+. 


tween her and tlie life she had left. t 


weerree 


I roe oiehe a yperseces to give the details of 
that time; nor would there be a novel syllable 
in the whole story—old as humanity, bitter as 
experience always is. 

The gloss wore rapidly off the dream. Esther 
woke to find herself a woman; her power gone— 
a lonely, neglected woman in her husband’s 
house. 

Clancy Rivers was a man to have done all 
things courteously and in good order; he would 
have preseryed every semblance of decorum in 
his home; and if Esther had been meek and 
patient, they might have dragged on as so many 
others have done. But she was neither; she 
} rebelled, she struggled fiercely, she wearied him 
with her tears, and hardened him with her. re- 
proaches, till he grew too careless to keep up 
the mask of decency and good-breeding. 

He was a born pleasure-seeker, to whom ex- 
eitement was a necessity. I am not going to 
‘gratify you by condemning him utterly. There 
was good in the man, and yet bad enough he 
was—dissolute, sensual; but he had too much 
refinement to descend to the hideous nakedness 
of vice. He always kept the roses wreathed 
about his cup, the gay draperies before his 
skeletons—neither better nor worse than half 
> of us, after all. If you are free enough from 
stain to fling a stone at him, doit. I shall tell 
my story without comment. 

Then Esther dried her tears and curbed her 
¢ tongue. 

“You have heard my last complaint,” she 
said; ‘you shall never again find me alone so 
that you need dread to come home.” 

She kept her word—she opened her house to 
the world. Rivers nevef opposed her; he asked 
only to, be left in peace. He knew Esther 
well enough to be certain that he was safe to 
trust her. 

She rushed into every species of dissipation ; 
she flirted outrageously, but someway even 
scandal would not assail her. She found ‘her 
coquetries so intolerable, that before she had 
fairly chained one admirer she wanted a new 
victim under her chariot-wheels. 

The years went on; the worldly farce, with 
its unvarying round of aimless pledsure, grew 
more dull than a funeral pageant; the blackest 
: period of life had overtaken Esther—she had no 
faith left in any human being. 

The time had come when jealousy even was 


$ out of the question—the crowning wrong be- 


tween man and woman stood between her hus- 
band and her. 

Yet she did not grow patient; the bitterness 
of death was in her soul—but it howled curses 
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THE ASHES OF LIFE. 39 
Dasietih of prayers; cae saleels the Seaton: “The fiercest tempest was less intolerable to 
and wife had grown that passionate bitterness } : her than the brightness of the chief of those 
which is like hate in seeming, works crueler : midsummer days. Nobody marveled coneern- 
pangs, deals sharper blows than even hate : ing her actions, except Hannah; and she rather 
can do. : shrank from her with a vague fear that her 

I shall not linger oves these details; the ten ; brain was touched, when she saw her rowing 
years passed, the final tempest came, and then ; up the river in a terrible thunder-storm, or 
the pair stood gazing at each other over the im- } starting on @mad gallop without pity for herself 
passable gulf. $ or her horse. 

Clancy Rivers had gone wild over a French } ’ The summer and the autumn passed; she had 
woman, famous from the production of several ; ; not the vague hope of change to uphold her, as 
books, full of beautiful theories and bad mo- } : it will do, in midst of keen suffering. Her life 
rality, which she carried into her daily life—? was ended; she had no place in the world, and 
gone too mad to keep up even the semblance of : ‘ yet death forgot or refused to take her. 
respectability. There was no folly too insane } : The slender form grew more thin, the great 
for him to perpetrate. In her box at the opera ° eyes more hollow and sombre; but she could 
Esther had only to look across the house and * not even be ill, and, believe me, there is a state 
see her rival, face to face, with her husband be-§ : of mind when illness, severe enough to render 
side her; everywhere she turned, fresh stories ; ’ thought impossible, is a boon for which one 
filled her ears. $ could bless God’s angels. 

There was one terrible scene between them,} She held no communication with the world 
and then she prepared to leave his house; but : she had left. Sometimes she went to the village 
I believe that passion had more to do with her} church; but the service was meaningless, the 
resolve than conscience; and I believe it is} prayers without efficacy. Of such resources as 
always so in such cases; yet how can one ex- : she had she gave freely. She had refused to 
pect human nature to bear on to the end, since : accept a settlement from her husband, but she 
nine times out of ten death only can bring it. - : had no pleasure in giving. The material trou- 

So it was that Esther went up into her room, } : bles she could alleviate, hunger and cold, seemed 
took out all the letters that had ever passed be-: : 80 petty, compared to her own anguish, she felt 
tween her husband and herself, and burnt them, ; a sort of contempt to hear them murmured 
as we have seen. That night she slept quietly, : over. 
for the first time in weeks, the long, dreamless} There was not a shadow of change, even a 
sleep of exhaustion, only to wake feeling faint : new form of suffering would have been a bless- 
and strange—to wake knowing that the new ; ing. Oh! be thankfulif you cannot understand 
era had begun, so cold and dreary, that it : those terrible words. 
seemed almost worse that the delirious agony | : The spring found her sunk in a sort of dumb 
of the past. ; apathy, broken rarely by fierce struggles; she 

She had not thought it would be so; she had ! ; was growing too numb and weak to call those 
believed that when she had once broken every } > mental tempests up. 
tie which connected her with her old life,a sort! The June roses blossomed again, clung 
of rest would come—but it could not be; she : brightly about the walls of the old house, and 
had taken with her into her solitude all her: sent their fragrance through desolate chambers, 
thwarted dreams, her dead hopes, her pas- ; The odor of the blossoms fairly turned Esther 
sionate resentments; and they kept her from } faint and sick, On days when she had energy 
the light which we say, and try to think, may } ; : enough to feel acutely, she hated them as if 
he reached at last. : they had been living things. 

Esther’s weeks settled into the most unvary-; Does it all sound unusual to you? Never say 
ing monotony. She rose early, walked in the } that of any description of suffering; none could 
grounds, breakfasted with her aunt, read to her | ; be imagined by any human mind which has not 
if she desired—but the books might have been ; ; been experienced by some human being. 
Sanserit for all Esther understood; spent hours ; It was the close of a June day. Esther had 
over needle-work, droned the evening and half : been far up the river in her skiff, drifting along 
the night in her chamber, and then to bed. } among the mountain shadows, trying to weary 
Sometimes she passed whole days without stir- 3 ’ herself physically, and at last. she rowed her 
ring ffom the house; then a sort of insanity ; * boat toward the shore just above the house. 
would take possession of her, and, be the weather; As she stepped on the bank, she saw a man 
what it might, she was forced to rush forth.  { standing there—she heard her name pronounced. 
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“Mrs Rivers? Surely it is Mrs. Rivers?” } me off « at arm’s length! I always want some 
She had not been thus addressed in months— } impetus to make me work; to know that you 
the words stung her like a blow. Her first im- é will look over my sketches, and talk about 
pulse was to pass on without response. them with me, will be a great inducement.” 
‘I trust you have not forgotten me,” he con- She looked at him, fairly marveling to hear 
tinued; “I am Arthur Vance.” sany human being speak in a voice so ringing 
She paused then, and forced herself to speak ; and true; te see any man’s face wear such an 
a few commonplace words of greefing. 3 } impress of honesty and determination. 
‘I was too much surprised to see you here; He was not absolutely a handsome man, but 
to remember you at first,” she said. Shis face lighted up beautifully; his gray eyes 
“Oh, you know my profession of artist leads ; were full of genius and sensibility; his smile, 
me into all sorts of out-of-the-way nooks,” he } somewhat rare, was a pleasant thing to see; 
replied. $ and though in his summer blouse, with his port- 
She asked no question; she had not fairly ; folio slung over his arm, he appeared a thorough 
looked at him yet—he belonged to the old life. ; gentleman. He looked very unlike the flock of 
“I have been here for several days,” he went ‘men who had helped to make up her old sur- 
on, ‘‘and I have found such lovely studies. I ‘ roundings. 
heard you were living near the old farm-house,: It was that very difference which made her 
where I have taken up my quarters. I have 3 receive his advances civilly. If he had been 
been wondering if I might attempt the liberty ; brilliant and stylish, talked the jaded nothings 
of calling.” sof a man of the world, she would have left 
‘‘I don’t receive visitors,” she replied, coldly. ’ him indifferently, and never thought of him 
‘‘Don’t speak so harshly!” he exclaimed, with ; again; as it was, she said, 
a boyish impetuosity that made her ashamed of? “If you choose to call on me, I will intro- 
her rudeness. ‘You used to talk tome about }duce you to my aunt, but you will find very 
my pictures, and come to my studio sometimes. } little to repay. you for your trouble.” 
I fairly thought we were friends. Excuse me 3 “Oh, dear me!” he extlaimed; “I wish I 
if Iam not polite. You know I am not @ man ; might go now; but I suppose this blouse is not 
of the world; I can’t help saying what I think } a presentable costume.” 
and feel, and this place is very lonely. You Esther fairly laughed. 
can’t imagine what a charity it would be to let “Since you take that ground to beg for an 
me come and see you sometimes.” S invitation, I must ask you to walk home with 
Just that speech brought him clearly to her ; me—you shall have your tea at least.” 
remembrance—she had half forgotten him. The} ‘Oh, thank you! NowI recognize you! It 
last winter she had spent in town he had made } was always your frankness and pleasant way 
his reputation by the production of several ; which helped to make you so unlike the women 
beautiful pictures. She herself had helped to ; of your world.” 
bring tlie young man into notice, just because} “It is not my world,” she answered, ab- 
it was her caprice for the moment. She had 3 ruptly. 
received him at her house, started him in so-} He looked at her with a quick glance of pity. 
ciety, and then forgotten him in the sudden} No,” he said, “‘you ought to have belonged 
sweep of sword and pestilence across her soul. to our world—I mean, it always seemed to me 
Shgremembered now how he had pleased her : ; you ought to have been a writer, or an artist—” 
with his frank, impulsive manners; he had been} She checked him with a bitter smile; his 
truthful, loyal, a faithful student. She recal- pongy recalled her old dreams, her girlish fan- 
3 


an 


lected often thinking him so different from men } cies. 
in general, and wondering whether it was be-} “Talk to me of your sketches,” she said, “of 
cause circumstances had not yet developed his : : yourself; there is nothing left of me to talk 
worse qualities, or whether there were men in } about.” 
the world born like women to be dupes and { An ordinary woman would have used such 
sufferers. ? words to invite sympathy; Vance understood 
While she was recalling these things, Vance ; what’ they meant from her lips, he was not to 
stood before her talking eagerly of the beautiful ° \ speak of her inany way. He was silent for a 
scenery, the work he meant to do, the pleasure ‘ moment, and when he spoke again, it was to 
he had in meeting her, and adding, with a sort ; make some remark concerning the picturesque- 
of child-like manner at times natural to him, 3 ness of the old house they were approaching. 
‘Now, please, you won’t be stately, and put; Esther led the way into the hall, and te the 
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room where she was certain to find her taciturn } be helped in any manner, doing everything for 
relative. ’ herself that her glazed sight would permit; but 

The old lady’s ear caught the quick step, and : Vance contrived to pull the table toward her 
she stared hard with her purblind gaze at the 3 and make her comfortable in a variety of small 
unusual sight of a visitor. $ ways, without calling forth a reproof from her 

“Aunt,” said Esther, “‘let me present Mr. lips. 

Arthur Vance to you; he is an artist whom 1; He talked a great deal, and he talked easily 
used to know, and asks occasionally to infect : and well; he made Esther converse more than 
himself with our dullness while he remains in ; she had done ina year; and if Miss Thankful 
this neighborhood.” ; did not speak much, she at least listened with- 

‘*How do you do, sir?” returned Miss Grant. ; out sign of disapproval, or any frosty sarcasm, 
“If you choose to shake hands with a blind old § ‘ such as she was wont to nip people’s eloquence 
woman, come and do it. I knew your father } with. 
long before you were born; he was an honest ; ; He spent the evening with them, and did not 
man, and that’s saying a great deal. I don’t § ‘remember to go until Jane Flint appeared to 
suppose you can be like him, for two honest men } accompany Miss Grant to her room. 
would be too much to expect of one family.” { ‘Good-night,” said the old woman; ‘you'll 

Vance laughed a little at the oddity of the ; always find our tea-table ready at the same 
speech, shook the cold hand she extended, and } hour, and you'll be welcome at it just as often 
said, ‘ or as seldom as you choose to come.” 

‘I hope. you will try to believe a little good ; “T only hope I shan’t make you repent your 
of me for my father’s sake.” } invitation,” he answered. 

“I never believe anything,” returned Miss; ‘‘Good-night, Mrs. Rivers.” 

Grant. “Just now I want my tea, and so do} She could not hear that name without a 
: 
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you, I dare say.” shudder. 
“Indeed I do,” returned Vance. ‘“Iassure} ‘‘May I come to-morrow afternoon and row 
you a day’s hard sketching gives a man a very } you up the river?” 
unromantic appetite.” She assented, walked to the outer door with 
‘So much the better; I hate romance! Why ; him, and stood looking absently into the trou- 
didn’t you turn pedlar instead of artist?” bled moonlight. Many times Arthur Vance 
“On account of the difference in the pack I } turned to watch that still form; but she did not 


should have had to carry,” he replied, laughing } see him, her thoughts had gone away into their 


again. \ chill -vacancy. He passed on, but even into 
“How old are you?” demanded the unscru- $ sleep the mournful beauty of those eyes haunted 
pulous spinster. ‘him, and the sad undertone of that voice re- 


“Twenty-eight,” he said, quietly, as if the ; ‘ peated itself through all his dreams. 
question had been the most ordinary one in the, I do not know if you have gained any idea of 
world. Arthur Vance, as he appears to me, from the 
“Twenty-eight, and you can laugh like that? ; ‘little description I have given on the few words 
So could your father. Well, it would be odd if } he has spoken. 


you turned out a decent man, too!” ; He had not made his genius an excuse for 
“Then you will at least like my laugh?” ‘ yielding to every temptation which offered 
“Yes; mine sounds like thorns crackling un- ; itself; he had not, while professing to be an 
der a dinner-pot; and Esther’s——” {earnest student of nature, rendered his soul 
“Oh, never mind mine, aunt!” she inter- ; blind to her mysteries by a life of sensual in- 
rupted. dolence, and, though young still, he had already 


“But I do mind it,” retorted Miss Thankful; } begun to reap his reward. 
“it sounds like a wind out of an open grave— ; He was true and honest; his friendships had 


the only consolation is, I don’t hear it very } } not been the caprice of an hour; loyal to men, 
often.” ‘ ; faithful to women, and conscious that the real 
“Shall I ring for the tea, aunt?” j awakening for his ‘heart had not arrived, he 


“No; Jane Flint has been punctual for ten } i kept it pure, instead of blackening the altar 
years—we’ll see if she gives in at the end.” with incense burned to every new priestess that 
But, true to the moment, Jane at that instant } an impassioned fancy might have erected there. 
appeared with the tea-tray, and the meal was} During that previous winter, Esther Rivers 
made ready. ‘ had been a new revelation of womanhood to his 
As a general thing, Thankful Grant hated to }mind. He saw her as she really was, very 
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unlike the cold, worldly woman which the world; . Vance promised not to disturb her, found the 
believed her, He recognized the impetuous, } key, and insisted upon Esther’s showing him 
passionate nature which had known such glow- ; the piano at once. 
ing dreams in early youth; he saw what a dis-; ‘I am starved for music,” he said; ‘I have 
appointment and wreck her life had become; : not played in weeks—fragments of ‘the songs 
he understood the wild utterance that burned, ; without words’ have haunted me all day.” 
at times, in her eyes, and he pitied her as. only} He knew. her love of music, and he felt cer- 
& pure-minded man can pity a struggling, des-: tain that it would be of service to her; she 
perate woman. 3 : needed some shock to break the apathetic spell 
The time came when he found that other } which had seized her faculties—the old inspira- 
thoughts had stolen into his mind; then he put ; tion might do that. 
himself sternly beyond the reach of her “ Esther led the way to the drawing-room—in 
fluence. He felt that in her, warped and dis- § perfect order, thanks to Jane’ Flint, though 
+ as oss ag pane he mH sg ; panes a 2" ag _— preety _ 
e nearest likeness he should ever find to his; decorations than the usual sitting-room 
ideal; but beyond those feelings, and the bitter- ° ’ only modern thjng in the apartment was the 
ness of their pain, he was not conscious of: 3 § piano, which Esther had sent out a few years 
having wandered. ; 3 before when she thought of visiting the place. 
Then came the final catastrophe at which the: «Now go away, please,” said Vance; ‘I am 
whole world wondered for a brief season. ‘He not going to torture your ears with the tuning 
knew that she had broken loose from the yoke $ process.” 
when it galled too harshly to be longer borne; ; Esther left the room and wandered out of the 
but nothing farther concerning her reached his } house, walking for a long time in sight of the 
ears. ; moonlit river. As she approached the dwelling 
When he came to the valley he was unaware; a delicious harmony made her pause. Vance 
of her presence; but the mention of her name } was playing a strain from Beethoven, a wild, 
had forced his interest into new action; and spiritual rondo, from one of the symphonies 
ees arom rglicing that oon a “ir deso- pgs sce =a — gp eh seg and 
ate life, that pale, worn face, with such pro-; still oppres y this earth’s troubles, were 
mises of unrealizable happiness still in it, had § questioning and receiving consolation from 3 
torn his very soul with pity, mingled with such $ mighty archangel. 
adoration as had made him instinctively bend} The chord was struck—down on her knees 
the knee before some Mater Dolorosa of the old ; sank Esther Rivers, and tears, that refreshed 
masters, : her as no tears had done for months, rushed 
Through the late glory of the following after- : from her eyes. When she grew calm, she‘stole 
noon they were floating down the beautiful} into the house and entered the drawing-room. 
river, and Arthur Vance’s musical voice had ; Vance had put out the lamp; but the moonlight 
taken Esther’s soul farther beyond her troubles } crept in through the bay window, and in that 
than it had done during the length of that blos- § delicious. gloom he drew the hidden life from 
somless year. g the cold, white keys, till Esther’s pulses rose 
There was not the most distant allusion to} * and throbbed in new harmony. 
her desolation. He understood that what she; : For a long time he neither. noticed or ad- 
needed was to be roused out‘of herself, and he} dressed her. At length he turned from the in- 
talked on every imaginative subject that could § $ strument, saying gently, 
touch the old buried enthusiasm, and appealed ; “Has it done you good?” 
so frankly for sympathy in his own pursuits,; ‘Thank you,” she answered; ‘‘I understand 


that she could but listen and grow calm, now.” 
While they were sitting with Miss Grant that ‘And to-morrow will you try for yourself?” 
evening, he said suddenly, s he continued. ‘Will you sing to me then?” 


“Have you no piano here, Mrs. Rivers?” ; She bowed her bead. 
“There is one in the drawing-room,” she an-; “I must go now,” he said; ‘‘E bope I have 
swered, ‘‘but it must be dreadfully out of tune } not disturbed Miss Grant.” 
—I have not opened it since I came.” ; ““Miss Grant is here,” said a voice from the 
“There’s @ tuning key in that drawer,” said } door. 
Thankful, ‘‘if Mr. Vance knows how to use it; ; They turned—there she stood ‘upright and 
only, if you drum, don’t do it loud for me to$ 3 grim. 
hear.” 3 “You must be the devil,” she said; “I 
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tating one day over that name which always 
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haven’t listened to anybody’s music in twenty ; 
years.” 3 

With those words she turned about, sum- 3 
moned Jane Flint ina voice like an iron trum- ; 
pet’s, and betook herself to bed. $ 

The days dreamed by; summer deepened to 
its fullest prime. There are no words to paint 
the charmed afternoons with their golden haze; ; 
the glory of the purple nights; the broad splen- 
Mor of the harvest moon; the weird melodies 
the river sang as it hurried away under the 
blossom-twined cliffs. 

Day after day Arthur Vance lingered in the 
valley, wandering with Esther among the hills, 
talking to her while he sketched, reading sweet 3 
poets when he paused to rest; at evening teach- 
ing the piano to talk inspiringly to her heart, 
making her sing in her rich contralto voice, till } 
her own pain was hushed under the harmony, 
and his soul floated all unaware farther into 
the charmed world. 

Had there been a touch of consciousness in 
either mind at that season, I should despise 
both, but as it was, the sympathy which bound 
them had no sex; it was the free communion of 
two kindred natures that had put earth aside, 
as may happen for a brief season, and met 
without restraint or earthly shadow in the beau- } 
tiful realm to which they had strayed. 

She did not think even when, his lips hesi- 





“‘Call me Esther—they all do here.” : 

From that time he addressed her thus, and : 
the word came like a blessing in his low tones; 
but neither wakened. $ 

One evening he had not come at the usual } 
hour, Esther wandered up and down the long $ 
piazza, sat a brief space at the piano, playing 
snatches of melodies she had caught from him, 
oppressed by a vague restlessness which was 
not pain. Oh! as unlike the Esther of the past 
years as if her soul had reached its resurrection 
morn, and stood, too bewildered and entranced 
to think, upon the shore of the Infinite. 

A step roused her; Thankful Grant stood by 
the piano peering into her face with her dim 


“IT am going to bed,” were her first words; 
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‘‘Humph!” said Thankful, suddenly. “Esther 
Grant!” 

“Well?” 

‘‘Have you made up your mind to get a 
divorce ?” 

Esther started to her feet, looking like the 
ghost of the woman who had sat there an in- 
stant before. 

‘“‘What. do you mean? How dare you?” she 
exclaimed. 

“Then don’t :play any more Beethoven, and 
show your painter the way home; now I'll take 
mv back and go.” 

She passed straight out of the room, and 
Esther sank slowly into her seat, hiding her 
face in her clasped hands; those words had 
been the lightning flash that showed her soul 
where it stood. 

A voice called, 

*‘Esther, Esther!” 

There was a power and a passion in the tone 
which tore her very heart-strings. She looked 
up—in the door-way stood Arthur Vance; one 
glance at his face was enough—he had, also, 
heard her aunt’s words. 

«Esther, Esther!” he repeated, in a whisper 
that made her dizzy and faint; but through all 
her confusion and blindness she could see -him 


} kneeling at her feet, hear him utter her name. 


Esther knew that Arthur Vance was uttering 
passionate words of love, that the flood-gates 
had been swept aside, and the mighty torrent, 
whose gathering force she had not even sus- 
pected, was sweeping down upon her soul. 

After those first instants of bewilderment and 
fright there was a season—she could never tell 
whether it lasted moments or hours—during 
which the whole material world reeled out of 
sight, and no sound or thought save that man’s 
voice could reach her. 

Suddenly back upon her mind rushed the 
words her aunt had spoken; she tore her hands 
from Arthur’s clasp and pushed him aside. 

He looked into her eyes with o reproach 
which cut her to the heart, and yet filled her 
with a momentary thrill of irritation that she 
should feel such pain. 

“‘You won’t send me from you, Esther?” he 
pleaded; ‘you cannot be so cruel to yourself 


“my back aches so I know it will rainin just {and me?” 


three days; { shall keep my bed till it’s over.” 


“Go away,” she said, hoarsely; ‘I can’t 


“Can I do anything for you, aunt?” Esther }think—I can’t talk. Go.” 


asked. 


“Only answer me, Esther; you do love me— 


“Nothing but let me alone; my back’s mine, {say that you do.” 


and I’m my backs—if it wants to ache, it must 
and shall.” 

‘Esther’s hands strayed idly over the keys. 
Vou. XLVIIL.—3 





“God help me!” she muttered, “and I never 
knew it.” 
‘Esther, Esther! my love!)my darling!” 


~: 
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While that passionate cry dizzied her senses 
again, she felt Vance’s arms clasped anew about 
her, and his lips raining kisses on her forehead 
and hands. 

Once more she struggled away; her face grew 
ashen, and her voice was sharp with shame and 
remorse, as’she cried out, 

‘*Arthur Vance, I am another man’s wife.” 

«Don’t speak such cruel words! In the sight 
of God you are already free—man’s law will 
make you equally so before the world. Oh, 
Esther, let us be happy! 


self as well as me; remember the past—think 


of all you have suffered—do not reject the hap- 
piness which apens before us now.” 








demand the sacrifice of a whole life to a bond 
which had no longer, from the man’s sin, any- 
thing sacred in its hold. It was now only a 


3 proken shackle, which galled her heart, and 


held her a prisoner from her own weakness, _ 
since, with a single effort, she might wrench it 
away, sweep every trace of the past aside, and - 
pass into a future as completely separated from 
it as if she had entered a new world. 

But it was not these arguments which moved 
her most; she listened and tried to believe, when 


Have pity on your- $ he told her that God gives every human being 


a right to be happy, that the blind superstition 
which could imake her still cling to the wreck 
from which every hope, every living thing had 


Those solemn words of the marriage service ‘ gone down, was madder, more fanatical than 


rushed to her lips, not from any direct volition 
of her own, but as if some unseen influence had 
uttered them through her, 

***What God hath joined, let not man put 
asunder,’ ” 

‘*It is not you who have done it, Esther; that 





the frenzy which makes the Indian woman cast 
herself upon the funeral pyre of her husband— 
it was not any of these things which most deeply 


} touched and swayed her. 


But when he talked of her as his wife; painted 
their future as it should pass honored and 


man has wrought all the sin; but his acts leave ; blessed by the world’s sanction, and made so 


you free as though he had never cast his shadow 
across your path. The sin, the crime would 
have been in continuing the wife of him who 
had broken every vow, and rendered that mar- 





beautiful by their love, it seemed as if heaven 
opened to her sight, and she had but to extend 
her hand and be lifted forever into its glory. 

It had grown very late; the house was so 





riage void and null. But his wrong doing has still that it seemed as if they were solitary in 
ne right to wreck yeur whole life. You are }the world; the full radiance of the moon lay 
more widely separated than if death itself had 3about them like a promise of bliss; and still 
parted you; free to choose your own course— {Arthur Vance talked with all the power and 
free to claim the happiness which every human 3 strength of a man whose whole soul is in his 
being has a right to expect.” 3 words. 

“IT cannot think,” she moaned, ‘‘all the old } And it was—every argument was truth to 
landmarks are swept away! God help me! I} him—the language wherein he could describe 
have no guide, nowhere to cling!” 3 his love, only too weak to express its depth 

“Take my hand, Esther; trust yourself to me, ?and purity. Esther was torn and weak with 
I will not lead you astray. This great love $ emotion; a thousand diverse thoughts tugged at 
eould not misguide; believe in it, cling to it, $ her soul and made her powerless. 

Esther, and it shail be a light to show us across? ‘Only go away to-night,” she pleaded; I 
these mists into a new world, where the sunshine : cannot talk; give me time think—only a little 
shall never fade.”’ 3 time.” 

Then she listened to his earnest pleading; He saw how pale and faint she was, and took 
until the doubts and shame which had racked ? pity on her; he turned to go—at the door he 
her were dulled for a space. He was telling : paused. Once more that mighty love surged 
her of the future which lay before them; he ‘ap and swept every reflection before it. He 
epened his manly heart, and revealed the jotnghe her again in his arms; he pressed his 
treasure of love hidden there. He employed } lips upon hers till his kisses seemed to reach 
every argument which his eloquence could fur- t her very soul, and become a thrall which she 
nish to prove to her that in the sight of God and 3 could never again cast aside. 
man she had a right to hold herself free; every 3 She dragged herself wearily away from him, 
sophistry, but truth to him then, with which }so weak and faint that she could hardly walk, 
the world has sanctioned the breaking of the } tottered across the room, and disappeared be- 
most holy covenant, and claimed for truth as 3 fore he could speak. 

Vance did. She was unconscious how she reached her 

Verily there was reason, there was a show } chamber, whether the hours that intervened 
of right under it all; heaven itself could not } had been wasted in insensibility; but when the 
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early summer dawn struggled into the sky, she ; scended the stairs and entered the drawing- 
was lying on her bed gazing straight before her, 3 reom. Hannah had only lighted the lamps in 
every sense stupified, every limb rigid, as if she } the hall, and they cast just radiance enough 
had just been roused from a cataleptic trance. 3 through the apartment to make a pleasant 
Then a dull, cold pain stirred at her heart, 3 gloom. Esther lay down upon the sofa, and 
like a numbed snake uncoiling itself, grew 3 the girl left her to herself—lay there listening 
sharper, and extended, till every fibre of her $ to the rising swell of the wind, and the beat of 
frame responded with physical agony to the 3 the rain upon the trees. 
suffering in her soul. For a long time there was no other sound; at 
Through the closed blinds gleams of daylight $ last the outer door opened; the rush and whirl 
shot in and troubled her with their curious 3 in her mind began again, and the physical pain 
glances. She shrouded her face in the counter- ; responded to it as before, 
pane. and tried to sleep; but there was no Arthur Vance had entered the drawing-room 
eastern drug which could have lulled her to 3 and stood looking vaguely about in the gloom. 
repose then. $ He saw her, and hurried toward the couch; she 
How long before Hannah knocked at the door 3 put up her hands as if in sudden fear. 
she could nct tell; she had just sense and 3 «You are not afraid of me, Esther?” he said. 
strength enough left to answer that she was ‘You are ill—I have killed you! Let me sit 
unwell, and should not leave her room that $ by you; I won’t distress you by word or look— 
day. Then she was left to herself once more. $ at least accept my companionship in your lone- 
Without sleep which could bring forgetful- § liness.” 
ness, or any tangible thought to steady her mind$ He drew a chair close to the couch and sat 
upon, the forenoon dragged away. Later, she : down, talking kindly and gently, but not a word 
heard steps on the verandah; every nerve was that could agitate her; and at last a delicious 








so overstrung that her hearing was acute to 
absolute pain; she knew that Vance had come; 
she heard his voice in parley with Hannah— 
then his retreating steps. 

More hours of mad restlessness; then her 
soul fixed upon one word Arthur had spoken, 
and held to it as if it had been an anchor in 
the storm. His wife! his wife!—only that; 
but it was a spell which, after a time, deadened 
pain, and raised a magic circle against chaotic 
thought. 

Her last bodily strength gave way, and she 
sank slowly to sleep with those words upon her 
lips. 

The sun was setting when she awoke. Hannah 
had entered the room and was bending over 


the bed; she had opened the shutters, and the? 


dull red of evening, precursor of a storm, shot 
across the chamber. 

“Are you better?” asked the girl. 

Esther looked at her wonderingly; she could 
not recall her dreams, but it seemed as if her 
soul had been absent from this world, and it 
was with a struggle that it returned. 

She rose from the bed and began to dress. 


3 feeling of rest crept over her. 

$ Hours after, when his influence had so calmed 
her that she could bear, without more than a 
passing trouble, what he wished to say, he 
whispered sofily, 

“We will not think—we will not question! 
For a few days let us be quiet here, away in 
this charmed land where the world cannot 
reach us.” 

She let him go, and rested upon those words; 
they had a peace in their meaning which carried 
} her away into quiet dreams, and preserved her 
; physical force, so that it could bear up against 
} the shock which might otherwise have proved 
$ dangerous, so completely had it shaken the 
? innermost depths of her being. 

The nex day he came, and there were long, 
peaceful hours which bore Esther on toward 
$ strength, though the foundation was, in a mea- 
3 sure upon a false security—for she was giving 
herself more and more to the plea that he urged; 
not, if she had argued the matter, so much from 
faith in the doctrine of which he strove to make 
> her a votary, as from the great love that had so 
unconseiously grown up in her heart. 











“I shall bring you some tea and something; And it was love; not the affection a young 
to eat,” said the girl. ‘Miss Grant’s in bed, ; girl gives, and whieh is half from that necessity 
too; she won’t get up, though there ain’t much 3 of loving that belongs to extreme youth, half: 


the matter.” 


made up of dreams and ideal imaginings, but: 


By the time Esther was ready, the girl re- $ the love of a soul matured by suffering; the love ! 


turned with her tea and such edibles as ~~ a heart womanly and pure in spite of all 


deemed might please a sick fancy. 


. 


It was already twilight when Esther de- $ ness in the man beloved, and sprang eourage- 


thwarting influences, which recognized its ltike- 
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ously forward to grasp its long-delayed hap-; ‘If I believed what I asked wrong, I would 


piness. 


tear my heart out sooner than urge it upon 


What wonder if she snatched at this promise 3 you,” he said; “but you are mine by that love 
of peace, and cried to herself that she had a which binds our souls; the acts necessary to 


right to claim it? 


$ . 
$ free you from your trammels are no more in 


Think what her life had been! Remember } reality than a law process would be to enable 
how the dream of her youth had been torn} you to procure any other property belonging to 


away, not dispelled slowly, so that her eyes 
could become accustomed to the dull gray of 
the actual, and able to trace a path through its 
mists, but rudely, without warning, leaving her 
stone blind, with every heart-chord torn and 
strained ; every good feeling shocked by fiendish 
treachery; every delicate sense wounded and 
bleeding; vice and sin bared to her shrinking 
gaze, and ruthlessly forced upon it, till the last 


you—and what you claim is your freedom, your 
life.” 

It was strange, but his very arguments 
brought up in stronger force the beliefs which 
had been with her always. 

“What God hath joined let not man put 
asunder,” she repeated. 

‘‘But the bond is broken, Esther, and not by 
your act—you are free from sin. You do not 





trust in humanity died out, and she flung herself 3 consider that man your husband?” 


“No, no!” 





down among theashes of herruined offerings, and 3 

called upon the desecrated altars to crush her. 3 ‘You would not, under any circumstances, 
Recollect the long, terrible year of loneliness 2 believe it right for you to return and live with 

which had followed; not a break to let a ray of § him as his wife, after he has by his sins an- 

blue sky through; not a single breath of Eden 3 nulled your marriage?” 

wind to bring strength on its fragrant breath. $ «God is my witness that I could not!” 

And now the contrast. The old life, with its § “Then you are free! There are supersti- 

clouds from spent. tempests, its ruins, its pale 3 tions, dead scruples that make you hesitate, 

corpses, its charnel-house odors, not alone 3 without force in the eyes of every liberal- 

















securely shut out, but hurled resolutely into § minded man.” 


the past, to be as much beyond all possibility 
of contact as that life which we sometimes fancy 
was ours before this sphere claimed us. 


She was trying to recall a passage in the 


old, old Book, but it would not come clearly to 


3 mind; God help her, in her tempest of the past 


Was it strange that she faltered? Was it to years she had forgotten too much to seek its 


be wondered at that she caught at new creeds 
which have a great show of reason in them; 
strained after new doctrines which, if this world 
were several hundred years nearer the mil- 
lenium, might become as feasible and right as 
they are beautiful and freedom giving? 

So the days passed, and on the third Arthur 
Vance said, 

“See, Esther, the storm is over, the rainbow 
is out ; it is a sign that we may come back to the 
lower world and find peace.” 

She began to tremble. 

‘Don’t make me think, Arthur! I-have been 
at rest; you will bring all the blackness back— 
don’t make me think!” 

“Let me think for you, darling; trust your- 
self in my hands.” 

Many women would have done this blindly, 
childishly; and, perhaps, afterward, if shame 
had come, reproached him with having led them 
on—but not Esther. As in the future, if she 
accepted her new life, she would bear bravely 
a full shave of the blame, if blame there were; 
so in the contemplation of that act she must 


counsels with an understanding heart. 

Then all recollection of the words faded under 
the spell of his voice, for he had ceased to argue. 
He was telling her of the life that should be 
: theirs, the sweet haven of rest, and the new 


3 day; there was his stronghold, more potent far 
$ than all the worldly arguments or metaphysical 


creeds that he could repeat. 

“We would travel, Esther; not among the 
ruins of the old world—we are sick of men and 
the sight of their follies! Such journies into 
the far West—only think of the broad prairies; 
and, farther on, the life-giving wind of the 
mountains! Then I could turn my years of 
study to account—with you by my side, what 
pictures I should paint.” 

‘‘And every picture would be a part of our 
lives,” she murmured. 

He saw her color come and go; her eyelids 
droop; her lips part in a smile, which brought 
the old beauty back to her face, and he hurried 
on. 

‘‘And the tropical scenery that you love so 
much, oh, we will find that out first! Don’t 





exercise her own judgment, and stretch out her 3 you remember that description we were reading 
hand half way to meet his. 


3 of that old Chilian city? We shall-have one of 
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those picturesque houses at the foot of the hills: and the open Bible was spread out before her. 
with the sea in front—just us two in the world; As if some unseen agency guided, her hands 
alone! Think of the long, golden days; the; turned the very pages that held such counsels 
nights with such moonlight as they saw in Eden, as might befit the strait wherein she found her- 
sharing every pleasure, every task, our lives 3 self. 
growing always more closely into one, till even 3 It was a changed face now which bent over 
death could not separate us, but needing either: the sacred volume—a white, anguish-stricken 
must claim both.” $ face, that the angels near must have pitied and 
Could she think—was reflection possible? She ’ pleaded for indeed! 
only leaned nearer him till there was no sight} | Up through the stillness went a low sob, which 
in all the world but his face, no sound but the s bore a breaking heart, on its tone, and Esther, 
music of his voice. 3 groveling upon the floor, tugging at her bosom 
“You will go with me, Esther? Think, every} in blind agony, as if to tear out that crushed 
day wasted is so much happiness lost; eternity } heart which murmured so., 
itself can never give back an hour of neglected The spasm passed; tears came, but not 
bliss! You will go, darling!” freely; perhaps prayers, though she was un- 


The scent of the tropical wind seemed dizzing 
her brain; she heard the wave of the palm-trees 
whispering peace and rest; the low rush of the 
silver sea bade her come; and, in the midst of 





conscious of it; only the angels must have 
watched her still, or she could not have escaped 
even with life from that crisis. 

It was almost daylight, and Esther sat at her 





those entrancing sights and sounds, that face 3 table with the letter to Arthur complete under 
bent nearer hers and made the heaven more 3 her hand. There were no tears now, no strug- 
real. 3 gles, they belonged to the life that had diet that 
‘Come, Esther, come!” 3 night. 
The very words the blessed palms and the I shall not give you her letter. It was thus 
silver sea had uttered, it ended: 
«<Come, Esther, come!”’ $ “If I obtained my freedom only to marry the 
Away over the molten billows into the new; man I loved, how would my sin be less than 
world, the fadeless Eden, and stronger in reality ; his? I should only be trying to give a lawful 
than if she had yielded to the force of human $ : : covering, which should show fair to the world 
philosophy, because she yielded to the might of § and shield my guilt. 
love and the soul which had grown the mightier $ 3 “TI have told you that I cannot argue upon 
part of her soul; she folded her hands in his : this point. I do not even say that to those who 
with only one conscious thought, one over- can believe, divorce may be ‘not pardonable in 
whelming desire to be gone—at once; not a 8 the sight of God as it is in the eyes of men; for 
moment left for fear or doubt—away into the ! ¢ myself, I can only cling to the one way open to 
shadow of the palm-trees, and within reach of § me. 
the syren voice of the silver sea. 3 “That I have lowed you I need not repeat; 
The sun had set, the twilight had floated on; that this world can only be a night of waiting 
that glory which is neither of night or day ; until I stand by your side in eternity you know 
rested on all things, and through its peace they 3 as well as I; but 80 it must remain. Life is 
wandered back to the old house among the $ 3 forever—the- suspense here a brief one; for the 
cedars. N S sake of a little happiness, I cannot cloud the 
All that evening the spell lasted, grew more $ bliss which may be ours beyond this shore, in 
strong with every word he uttered, every strain 3 some existence which our souls must reach at 
that he played; and distinctly through all, so : length. 
blending with his words and his music, that} “I am calm—calmer than I have been in 
each seemed to grow out of the other; she heard} years! Arthur, farewell! Once more let me 
the Southern utterance of the palms and the } write the words—lover, friend—farewell!” 
voice of the sea, passionate with the fervor of If she had given up the whole world for him, 
the Southern skies. she could not have offered so great a proof of 
He was gone; Esther was alone in her cham- } ‘her love as in this utter self-abnegation. It 
ber. The moon had been shut out; the lamps } was over—the final sacrifice was made. 
were lighted on the table—it seemed to bring In the gray of the early morning, Thankful 
her back from the world where she had been } Grant was wakened by a cold hand laid upon 
losi, down into the finite again. 3 her arm, and a voice like that of the dead, erying, 


She was on her bended knees before'the table,3 ‘Wake up! wake up!” 
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There Esther stood prepared for her journey. s ‘The most good you can do is here,” said the 
It needed but a few words to tell her story. $ surgeon, pausing before a door; ‘‘the poor fel- 

“I am going away at once; when he is gone, 3 low is entirely unconscious—I doubt if he will 
I will come back to you. Try to love me a ever recover his senses again. Miss Ransom, 
little; let us do what we can to reach toward :if you will go in there Mrs. Haven will show 
the light together. Good-by.” ; you what to do; and if this lady will follow me, 

And through the early morning Esther was ; I will take advantage of her offer and get her 
driven swiftly away, and once more she left the Sto remain with another unfortunate until the 
ruins of a world behind her. 3 nurses arrive.” 

A week after, she was settled in the outskirts} Esther followed him into the chamber to 
of a quiet town, the guest of an old governess ; which he led the way. 
who had known and loved her during her: “You have just to bathe her head and keep 
childish days. : her quiet,” he whispered; ‘she is only suffer- 

That she was not more wretched than ever ing from severe bruises and fright. If she can 
before I shall not say; nor did the conscious- ; get asleep without fever setting in she will soon 
ness of having done her duty always uphold ; be up again.” 
her. Often she cried out, : He went away to more pressing duties, and 

“If I have erred, after all; wrecked his life 3 Esther walked toward the bed where the stran- 
who loved me, and so sinned doubly! Surely, ; ger lay. 
my part in this world is done, and yet death : «Who is there?” called a voice sharp with 
will not take me.” pain and excitement. ‘I thought [ was to be 

Everything gone—destroyed—burned away; } left alone here to die. Are you the nurse?” 
sitting among the ashes of life and waiting for ; “Tam going to stay with you until the nurse 
them to freeze her last heart-throbs under their } comes,” replied Esther; ‘‘you must be quiet 
coldness. 3 and try to sleep.” 

The autumn came and found her there; no; The woman started up on her pillow and 
news from without had broken the seclusion; }looked at her, gave one shiver that was like 
but now came a brief letter from Thankful { mortal terror, and remained silent. Tne light 
Grant. Arthur Vance had sailed for Europe; ; fell full upon her face—the pale, delicate face, 
she could return, and that seemed the only } about which the golden hair had broken loose 
course left to her. ‘and was drooping in rich masses; the face that 

The two friends had driven into the town, : Esther knew so well, which she had seen many 
and Esther was to wait at the hotel while her ‘times smiling, scornful, defiant, which now 
hostess transacted some business. ‘looked at her with such sickening dread; the 

As they drove through the usually quiet {face of the woman for whom Clancy Rivers had 
streets, it was evident some wild excitement ; forgotten the last instincts of honor and faith. 
prevailed; and when they reached the inn, the 3 For moments they remained looking into each 
crowd was so great that they could hardly gain ‘ other’s eyes with that faseinated stare; then the 
admittance. ‘injured woman cried ott, 

The answers came fast enough in response to , “You had better not come here; I know you, 
their questions. There had been a railway ac- : Mrs. Rivers.” 
cident just below the village; several of the suf-? «And you are Nathalie Vigne,” returned 
erers—several who would never suffer any more ; Esther. 

—had been brought to the house. Both voices sounded fairly cold; there was 

“I shall go in, Esther,” said her friend; ‘I 3} no seene—no outbreak of emotion. 
may be of some use—drive on to the other hotel.” } “Go away!” exclaimed the sufferer, at length. 

“TI shall go in, too. Why should I shrink ; “I wonder you don’t spring at my throat and 
more than you from suffering?” $ tear me in pieces.” 

They entered the house, and the landlady and Before Esther could speak, or in any way 
physicians were glad of such help as Miss Ran- collect her thoughts, the excitement brought 
som was sure to give. back Nathalie Vigne’s terrible nervous spasms; 

They passed the room where the mutilated 3 and at the sight of her rolling in delirious agony 
forms were lying, an hour before, full of life } upon her pillow, tearing her long, fair hair, and 
and the eager plans of a journey; they ascended ; uttering broken cries, Esther could only remem- 
to the chambers where the injured persons had ; ber that she beheld a human being who must be 
been carried; you know what Esther found } helped, unless she would have the danger of the 
there. i crisis on her head. 
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For an hour she was working over the uncon- 
scious creature. Even in the exigency of the 
time Esther could but feel a nameless thrill as 


her hands touched the writhing form, or slipped } 


away from the golden curls as if they had been 


’ serpents. 


When Nathalie recovered her senses, and the 
spasmodic writhings ceased, she was so weak 
that she could not utter a syllable, and the 
opiates she had swallowed took a speedy effect ; 
but she was perfectly conscious, recognizing 
Esther, and watching her always with a won- 
dering stare out of those childish, blue eyes, 
which had wrought ruin and shame wherever 
she turned. 

She slept, and then Esther stole away to the 
room where she had left Miss Ransom. Her 
friend started up when she entered and mo- 
tioned her to turn back. 

**Don’t come here,” she whispered; ‘don’t.’ 

“Hush!” returned Esther; ‘I know already. 
Go into the other room—to her; I shall stay 
here.” 

Miss Ransom went out; Esther approached 
the bed and looked down upon her husband, 
His eyes were closed; the face was not injured; 
the deep, labored breathing, the strained mus- 
cles told the whole—the injury was upon the 
brain. 

It was a strange meeting, a strange vigil to 
keep; you will wonder what her thoughts were 
—very few, quict enough. 

She was not even remembering the past as 
she sat there performing such simple duties as 
were necessary ; just stunned and passive, with 
only energy sufficient to do what lay before her. 

After a time, there was a consultation of the 
surgeons, and she learned that if the sufferer 
finally recovered, it would be with his mind so 
shattered that, for the remainder of his life, it 
would be weak as that of an ailing child. 

Then she made arrangements to stay there 
and nurse him, settling all inquiries, heedless 
of the looks of wonder, by the words, 

“‘He is my husband—I am Mrs. Rivers.” 

In the night Miss Ransom came to her; Natha- 
lie Vigne would not rest until she had seen her; 
every moment of excitement was endangering 
her life—there could be no hesitation. 

Esther found her sitting up in bed, her eyes 
blazing with fever, all her old beauty heightened 
into something absolutely terrible by bodily and 
mental pain. 

“T don’t know if I am dying,” she cried out; 
*T am not afraid of that, any way; but I must 
speak to you—I can’t lie here with your curse 
on my soul.” 


; “You do not,” replied Esther; ‘“‘you may be- 
} lieve that.” 
; ‘*But you hate me; you must long to kill me.”’ 
“T never felt that toward the Nathalie Vigne 
} of old times,” she answered. “I think you were 
3 very little in my mind; the fact that my hus- 
; band could wrong me was ail I could remember 
;—what did I care about the woman?” 
“Then you did not love him?—he said you 
3 were ice!” 
: Perhaps so,” returned Esther; “the wrong 
3 must have been partly mine.” 
“You know he is here—that he is injured, 
3too. They wouldn’t let me go to him.” 
“T left his room to come to you,” said Esther. 
“IT can’t understand it,” cried the provencial, 
tossing aloft her white arms. ‘‘I have written 
books—I thought I knew human nature! There 
you sit, talking quietly to me—you, the injured 
: wife—I, a woman the world calls lost and reck- 
less! You ought to be cursing me, and I over- 
‘ whelmed with shame. How is this?—what does 
>it mean?” 
“I can’t answer you,” replied Esther; ‘I 
sam not good either—I have been wicked in my 
’ thoughts, at least. I feel that this hour must 
>be meant as a warning to you, as a means of 
; expiation to me.” 
3 What do you mean? Are you going to live 
; with your husband after this? Suppose I won’t 
give him up—he loves me?” 
‘‘He will never know either you or me again.” 
‘*Is he dead—my God, dead?” 
“No; but if he lives, his mind will never be 
} restored.” 

Nathalie Vigne cowered down among the pil- 
ows and was silent for atime. Suddenly she 
tarted up again, flung out her arms, crying, 

“It don’t answer! I really believed my wrong 
‘was right. I said love was above human law—it 
}don’t answer! All my beauty, all my talent 
‘has only made me a fiend! I thought my new 
: doctrines were to work good, but eternity itself 
} can’t make amends for the harm I have done.” 
“They will tell you it is never too late,” said 
‘ Esther. 

: «But do you believe it, do you?” she shrieked. 
: «If you can pardon and believe, maybe I can 
: find pardon.” 

> You have mine,” answered Esther. 

; “Can you pray?” exclaimed Nathalie; ‘not 
: as men pray, with their lips; but pray, and put 
‘ your soul in it?” 

$ <‘T can now,” said Esther; “but it is only 
; lately.’’ 

; “I won’t make a Methodist tract of myself,” 
3 she cried. “If I thought I was dying, I wouldn’t 
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do it at all; you know what I mean—it don’t ; She rose from her bed at last, was able to travel ; 


sound wicked to you. I wouldn’t repent from 
fright. But I would like to hear you pray.” 

Esther knelt by the bed-side and prayed as 
she had done on the night she left her aunt’s 
house, not for Nathalie Vigne’s sins—what had 
she to do with them? but that they might both 
have light, and patience, and submission. 

Before it ended, Nathalie was weeping tears 
which cooled her fever and her soul. 

“You shall decide! Do you want me to take 
eare of him?’ at last said Nathalie. 


“No,” said Esther; “he was my husband. 3 


If I have sinned, this must be my expiation.” 

“Be it so,” replied Nathalie; ‘‘and mine must 
be to go away from him forever; because, look 
you, if he was blind, maimed, hideous, idiotic, 
I should love him still, I'll go back to France; 
atleast I can burn the books I have written. 
Pll spend my fortune to buy them up.” 

“You ought to sleep now,” Esther said. 

“Yes; and I can, perhaps. In a few days I 
shall be able to go away; will you come and 
see me before then?” 

“If you wish to see me.” 

**And—I don’t kuow how to ask nage 

“You want to see him before you go.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

You shall! Good-night. What is it?” 

‘‘My mother used to kiss me-here, on my 
forehead ; nobody’s lips have touched that place 
since. Would it make you shudder to kiss me 
there?” 

Esther bent over and kissed her. Nathalie 
gave a long sigh of relief, as if the touch had, 
in some measure, purified her heart. 

**Good-night, now,” she whispered, ‘I shall 
sleep.” 

For days there was no perceptible change in 
@lancy Rivers’ condition; but during that time 
Nathalie Vigne was so much worse as to occa- 
sion great alarm. She did not die, however. 





had no place here. 


and the moment she could she went away. 

The morning of her departure Esther fulfilled 
her promise. She took her into the chamber 
where Rivers was lying. 

It was a strange scene, but a brief one; and 
long before Clancy Rivers could be moved, Na- 
thalie was back in her native land, carrying her 
old energy into her new purpose; and when she 
had done an act she felt to be right, it seemed 
to her as if the kiss Esther had pressed upon 
her forehead was throbbing there anew. 

It was late in the autumn when Esther once 
more returned to the old house among the 
cedars; and the man who had been her husband 
was with her. ’ 

‘¢Have you found your work?” was all Thank- 
ful Grant asked. 

“It was too plainly shown for me to mis- 
take,” she answered. 

Thankful had a stony wonder in her eyes 
for many a day as she watched Esther; but 
it softened at last into a feeling which made 
her old age more human than the past had 
been. 

Clancy Rivers was like a child—he was 
troubled with no memories. His fancies were 
usually playful and bright, and it always pleased 
him to have Esther near. 

I am not going to tell you she was content. 
Often the struggle was almost as hard as in the 
old years; but she grew patient—ah! that means 
so much! 

Arthur Vance did not return to America—he 
He worked diligently, and 
his fame grew; but it was years before he could 
thoroughly convince himself that Esther had 
acted rightly. Perhaps Nathalie Vigne did 
more to change his mind and take away the 
morbid bitterness which tinged his whole life, 
than any other influence could have done. In 
that case she worked some good after all. 
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Lstanp beneath soft Southern skies 
And Southern airs about me blow; 

A Southern river gently glides 
Beneath me with its silvery flow. 


A Southern city’s graceful spires, 
From masses of dark foliage rise ; 

And Nature spreads ten thousand charms, 
Where’re I turn my ravished eyes. 
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But, oh! these balmy Southern airs, 
So laden with the sounds of strife; 

These fields where fratricidal hands 
Were raised against the nation’s life. 


War’s sombre clouds close darkly round; 
We smart beneath the avenging rod; 
But victory and peace must come, 
Since right is right, and God is God, 
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A CLERICAL DILEMMA. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





TERE -s a great deal of expression in a; first impressions of his field of labor were de- 
carpet-bag; taken in connection with a visit, } cidedly pleasant. Blaseford was a very pretty 
it marks, with wonderful exactness, the num-$ place, and seemed redolent of wealth and 
ber of days to be spent abroad; and every one } comfort. 
who saw the Rey. Miles Shoresdale enter the} Mr. Shoresdale had just removed his travel- 
cars, on ac vtain Saturday afternoon in June, i ing-duster, and disembarrassed himself of his 
bag in hand, knew as well as he did, that the} bag, when tea was announced; and, on entering 
time fixed for his return was the following } the dining-room, his host introduced him, with 
Monday. } a flourish, to Mrs. Betileton—a nervous-looking 


little church there was rectorless; but many 3 





The appearance of the gentleman who carried , 
it was youthful and prepossessing in the ex- 
treme. It was only a year since the Rev. had} 
been attached to his name; and in that time he} 
had received considerable adulation; but though 
unmarried, he was not spoiled. He had not yet 3 
overcome a nervous uneasiness at officiating in} 
a new place; and this unexpected invitation to} 
Blaseford, a flourishing town in a neighboring} 
State, was particularly exciting. The beautiful 


candidates had tried their hand at it, and found 3 
themselves ‘unequal to the situation;” and the} 
vestry had the unenviable reputation of being} 
particularly hard to get along with, 3 


lady in a black silk dress. So Mr. Bettleton 
was stout and rosy, Mrs. Bettleton was pale and 
angular; and housewifely anxiety sat upon her 
brow during the entire meal. 

The quantity and variety of viands were 
perfectly bewildering. All sorts of cakes that 
could be baked, or fried, or griddled, seemed 
to be there; all pickles that ever were invented, 
sour and sweet, large and small; every sort of 
preserve that the fertile mind of woman could 
devise—sweet-cake, with and without fruit, iced 
and otherwise, from soft gingerbread up to 
‘black plum;” oysters, chicken, tongue, and 
everything of the meat kind admissible on the 
tea-table; strawberries and cream, custards and 


The young clergyman grew more nervous as 3 jellies, and everything to drink, hot and cold, 


as he neared the station at which he was to 
get out, and wondered by what outward token} 
he and Mr. Bettleton were to recognize each $ 
other. This was the name subscribed to the: 
letter of invitation, ‘‘Erasmus Bettleton;” and: 
as Mr. Shoresdale was to become the guest,,of‘ 
the senior church-warden, during his sojourn at ? 
Blaseford, he naturally felt some anxiety to} 
identify his host. 

Arrived at the railroad station, he walked up : 
and down to no purpose, until a bright idea 
suddenly struck him, and he concluded to ex-$ 
amine some of the numerous vehicles that were $ 
drawn up at the side of the depot. A comfort- } 
able buggy, with a comfortable-looking man in} 
undisturbed possession of it, attracted his atten- ; 
tion; and, by a sort of animal magnetism, the} 
two gentlemen saluted each other by their re-} 


wer 


spective titles. 
Yes, this was Mr. Bettleton; but quite a dif- 
ferent-looking personage from what the visitor 


that could be manufactured without alcohol— 
all this to entertain one young clergyman who 
had never been guilty of eating to excess, and 
who would have been far more acceptably fed 
with a plate of strawberries, a slice of home- 
made bread, and a glass of milk, with a few of 
the superfluities converted into a vase of flowers 
for the center of the table. 

But not a flower was visible; Mr. Bettletom 
was one of those men who, without knowing it, 
sacrifice their wives’ very life-blood to their 
fondness for the table. Poor Mrs. Bettleton’s 
mind and soul were fried, and stewed, and 
roasted into various pet dishes relished by her 
lord and master; and if the person for whom 
this was done ever contrasted her altered looks 
with those of the bright girl whose youthful 
bloom had charmed him in years gone by, it 
was only, perhaps, to think that love was a 
boyish dream too bright to last. 

Therefore, Mrs. Bettleton entertained her 


expected; and Mr, Bettleton was making the } clerical visitor in the only way that she knew 

same mental comment respecting Mr. Shores-{ how; and Mr. Shoresdale left the festive board 

dale. But the two were soon on the very. best of: with an unsatisfied feeling, while his hostess 

conversational terms. The young clergyman’s } remarked confidentially to a friend that she was 
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always glad when oush visits were enianlenay-? 2 en over an way, ‘the dog’ 8 anit howls 
men were said to be so fond of good eating that } spoiled the whole service. Some people mali- 
it made a perfect slave of her. prea say that old Pinford sends the dog to 

Conversation did not flourish. Soon after sup- 3 church as his representative.” 
per—it could not be called tea—was disposed 3 $ The young clergyman was quite petrified by 
of, Mrs. Bettleton mysteriously disappeared, } the absurd nature of the trial in store for him; 
and the junior church-warden, with two of the $ and es the visitors rose to depart, one of them 
vestry, came in. 3 said kindly, 

The five men immediately drew their chairs : ‘Keep a good heart, Mr. Shoresdale—per- 
together and entered into a regular “talk.” Mr. haps the enemy won’t show himself, after all, 
Shoresdale was quite confounded by the disclo- 3 and we will try to be on the watch for him.” 
sures with which he was favored respecting the $ 3 Mr. Bettleton declared that he never heard 
parish ; this person’s ‘‘meanness,” and that one’s 3 anything to beat the conduct of that dog—who 
‘“‘touchiness,” and another one’s ‘‘queerness,” $ was a good enough dog in the main, and not a 
were vividly represented. s bit vicious, but just possessed to go to church; 

He modestly expressed his sense of inability ; and, likely as not, the first notice he’d give of 
to cope with all these difficulties, and would, it § his being there, would be to pop his head over 
possible, have been excused from the ordeal 3 the pulpit. ‘But forewarned, you know, is 
that awaited him on the morrow; but his ap-% forearmed,” he added, encouragingly, ‘and, 


prehensions were overruled, and the church- perhaps, between this and service-time, yes. 


wardens and vestrymen seemed anxious to do : can invent some plan of dealing with him.” 
away with all unfavorable impressions. g All night long, canine visions were passing 
“There is only one thing,” said Mr. Bettle- 3 through Mr. Shoresdale’s mind, and disturbing 
ton, who sat thoughtfully embracing his knees, $ his dreams; and he lay awake wondering what 
“and that has proved a stumbling-block to ; manner of dog this was, and what plan would 


many of the clergy.” $ be most effectual with this annoyance. 
Mr. Shoresdale inquired, with some trepida-? Mrs. Bettleton’s breakfast was on the plan of 
tion, the nature of the ‘“‘stumbling-block.” the supper, and the conversation was in the 
“It is a dog,” replied the senior church-war-3same proportion. Mr. Shoresdale found his 
den, solemnly. own society more agreeable than that of his 
A dog!” echoed his amazed questioner. new acquaintances, and retired to.his apart- 
“Oh, yes!” said one of the vestrymen, with $ ment until the time came to start for church. 





a laugh, “that everlasting dog of old Pinford’s,3 It was quite an old-fashioned edifice, and the 
a remarkable quadruped, Mr. Shoresdale, and, ’ pulpit was perched up over the reading-desk. 
unfortunately, much more fond of going to} The young clergyman had almost succeeded in 
church than his master.” } casting off his embarrassment, and all fear of 
“The truth is,” observed Mr. Bettleton, con- $man, as he entered the chancel, arrayed in 
fidentially, “that dog is one of the greatest 3 ; priestly vestments, and proceeded to the duties 
pests that we hava. The old judge, his master, } of his sacred office. A large and attentive con, 
who, by-the-way, gave us the ground on which 3 gregation were gathered around him; and ag 
the church stands, got huffed about something 3 his rich, youthful voice led the words of prayer, 
or other, and never came to service afterward; S all involuntarily joined in the responses, and 
but the dog has a queer fashion of getting into 3 entered into the service with heartfelt zeal. 
church, no one knows how, and presenting him-$ The church-wardens nodded at each other, 
self most unexpectedly in the pulpit or chancel, 3 and the vestrymen exchanged significant look 
to the great amusement of the congregation. It 3 of approval; while Mr. Shoresdale endeavore 
is only once in awhile that he makes his ap- 3 to forget that critical eyes were bent upon him, 
pearance, but he is sure to do it on any extra § and almost lost sight of the trial he had dreaded. 
occasion. Why, it was only last week that he $ Even clergymen are not insensible to the pre- 
preceded a wedding-party up the aisle, furiously } sence of an attentive listener; and a very sweet 
barking his disapprobation, till the bride was $ face among the congregation (it was just in 
ready to faint from mortification, and the bride- : front of the chancel, ) attracted Mr. Shoresdale’s 


groom looked anything but ‘happy.’ ” ¢ notice from the first. It was a girl’s face, ear- 
‘But why is not the animal chained up during 3 3 nest, rapt, with a truthful, steady gaze that 
service?” asked the astonished clergyman. $ never wavered; and the little, cottage bonnet 


“It has been tried,” was the reply, “and § of plain straw, with its simple white ribbon, 
didn’t work well; for, as Judge Pinford lives 3 seemed just suited to the wearer. Mr. Shores- 
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less, when, after waiting a suitable time to avoid } felt so mortified! and I do think Don ought 
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dale blamed himself for noticing even the dimi- interfering with the proceedings of his elder, the 
nutive Prayer Book, with its cover of brown 3 junior church-warden, who sported a most for- 
and gold, clasped by a pair of small, daintily- } midable hat and cane—which articles he caught 
gloved hands; and the young girl looked smaller : up instinctively from the window where they 
and slighter from being alone in the large, $ had rested—sallied out in full force, and point- 
square pew. ing the cane at the obstinate quadruped, the 
The service had proceeded uninterruptedly to 3 latter started off on a trot down the aisle. 
the second lesson, that was being read with re- His pursuer, however, in his zeal, got in ad- 
verent impressiveness, when a sort of move- } vance of him, when the animal suddenly veered 
ment among the congregation disturbed the 3 around and trotted leisurely back to the chan- 
reader, and directed his attention to the fact — Poor Mr. Silbert was made painfully aware 
that looks of amusement and suppressed smiles sof his defeat and ridiculous position by certain 
were becoming general, sadly interfering with 3 unpleasant sounds which reached him from the 
the reverence due to the sanctuary. adjoining pews; and he remained standing in 
He glanced round about him for the cause of ; the aisle and gazing wildly after his tormentor, 
this unseemly conduct, but nothing was visible, 3 who, after some consideration, curled himself 
and he endeavored to proceed as usual; when, {up at Mr. Shoresdale’s fect, and remained per- 
perceiving that all eyes had a decided up- : fectly quiet during the remainder of the service. 
ward tendency, he, too, gazed up at the pulpit, It would cause less disturbance to let him 
and encountered a pair of wild orbs set in a } alone than to attempt to dislodge him, and pro- 
brown head, that surmounted a smooth, choco- } fanation though it was, the dog was left unmo- 
late-colored body securely poised on four legs. {lested; while, during the whole transaction, the 
His redoubtable enemy had the start of him, } young clergyman’s manner had betrayed no 
and had taken possession of the pulpit; and the } consciousness of interruption, and the Blaseford 
benign expression of countenance with which } people behaved much better in consequence. 
the dog regarded the amused congregation was} Mr. Shoresdale had glanced at the occupant 
so indescribably ludicrous, that Mr. Shoresdale ‘of the square pew once or twice during the 
felt his gravity rapidly deserting him, and could ; strange occurrence, and was struck by the 
only control himself by a powerful effort. How painful embarrassment of her face, with its 
that wretched dog had quietly attained his pre- 3deepening color, and the total absence of any- 
sent elevated position was a perfect puzzle to ; thing like a smile, or even a look of amusement. 
him; but there he was, and what he would next {It was the only grave face in the congrega- 
do to distinguish himself remained to be seen. jtion, and the circumstance gave him pleasure, 
The service went en, and the dog remained {although somewhat puzzled to account for it. 
quietly gazing over the pulpit until the psalm; The dreaded trial had passed off better than 
was given out, when he coolly descended and ? the clergyman expected; and when the congre- 
crossed the chancel. The young clergyman’s ; gaton began to disperse, the dog arose, shook 
heart beat quickly at this profanation of the $ himself, and walked quietly out of the vestry 
holy place; but after a moment’s hesitation, his S door. Mr. Shoresdale had decided upon a mea- 
dogship trotted down and stood in the aisle. {sure that presented itself to him in a favorable 
Mr. Bettleton, who had been in a state of $ point of view; and declining all invitations to 
great nervous agitation respecting the dignity ° dinner, he excused himself to Mr. Bettleton for 
of his office as senior church-warden, felt that {a short time, and bent his steps toward Judge 
the time had now arrived for distinguishing him- 3 Pinford’s. 
self; and leaving his pew in a dignified manner, 3 Surprised whispers were circulated respecting 
he confronted the intruder, and, with a majestic ; this movement, but sensible people said it was 
wave of his hand, advanced toward the church 3 the best thing that could be done; and, followed 
door. The dog stood perfectly still, and gazed 3 by good wishes, the young clergyman crossed 
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after him as though his conduct were altogether 3 the lawn, and found himself in front of a com- 
inexplicable. The poor church-warden heard } fortable-looking dwelling, the door of which 
an audible tittering, and felt utterly powerless ’ stood hospitably open. 
to assert himself. The sound of voices fell on his ear, and 
He maintained his station by the door, appa- {arrested the hand he had just laid upon the — 
rently in the hope that his antagonist would see § ; x bell. Soft, sweet tones, that could only belong 
the folly of his ways and consent to be ushered 3 Sto the face in the cottage bonnet, were remon- 
into the street; but the case seemed rather hope- ; strating; and the words, ‘Oh, father! I never 
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to be sent away, vif he cannot ae age out of; regarded as @ wenest,”” observed Mr. Shores- 
ehurch,” reached him in connection with the } dale, who was very much mystified by his 
reply, 2 strange companion. 

“<Tt’s a good test of a man’s mettle; and if} “1 think,” veplied the judge, with great 
this young fellow behaved as well as you say, equanimity, ‘‘that it has probably saved Blase- 
he’s the very rector for Blaseford; and rector : ford from an incompetent rector. A-clergyman, 
he shall be as sure as my name’s John Pinford.” § in my opinion, should pe equal to any emer- 

“But is it not rather a hard ordeal for a} gency, however unexpected; and if he cannot 
stranger?” asked Mr. Shoresdale, walking in 3 see an inoffensive-lookiug dog occupy his pulpit 
with a smile. ‘*We read of trials by fire and 3 for a few moments without losing his presence 
trials by water, to prove people's worth or vir- ; of mind, he is scarcely fitted for the position to 
tue—but I never yet heard of a trial by a dog.” ; which he aspires. I have seen queer sights,” 
. The eccentric judge burst into a loud laugh; : continued the old man, with a chuckle of enjoy~ 
and then instantly calming himself, he addressed : $ment at the recollection, ‘‘all produced by 
his. visitor with respect, and even elegance; § 3 S Don’s quiet entrance into church—and I have 
while the young lady, with a frightened look 3 3 then weighed the candidates in the balance and 
of surprise, glided out of the room, $ found them wanting. One young fellow of about 

Mr. Shoresdale experienced a momentary em- : your age,” with a sort of arithmetical glance at 
barrassment when confronted with the formid- ; his visitor, “but without the sense in his whole 
able judge; but, remembering the authority of $ body that you have in your little finger, came 
his office, he gathered courage, and entered flying wildly out in his surplice, with the white 
upon his mission. 3 drapery floating around him like extensive wings, 

“You are probably surprised at my visit,” din mortal terror of poor Don, who evidently 
he began, ‘“‘and may even consider it ill-timed; 3 looked upon him as some strange bird, the like 
but I cannot feel that I am as much out of place : of which he had never before seen. _ Another 
here as your dog is in the house of God; and I$ < called out audibly to ‘put that dog out!’ and 
have come to represent to you the impropriety, ; § ? got most of the congregation enlisted in the 
not to say wickedness, of such a profanation, é exciting occupation; while a third went into the 
and to request that, for the future, you will take $ chase himself—and a fine one Dan led him. I 
measures to prevent it. Think of the feelings : have seen some rare fun, I assure you,” added. 
of a clergyman, a stranger, subjected to this $ the old reprobate, encouraged by the smile 
species of annoyance. I do not speak from in $ which the young clergyman vainly tried to sup- 
terested motives, for I never expect to see the : press at this ludicrous account of his clerical 
place again; but I speak for the sake of my $ brethren, ‘tand I leave you to judge whether 
successors, and all whose sense of reverence } any of these men would have been fit to take 
will lead them to mourn such needless profana- 3 charge of any church, let alone of one that 
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tion of the sanctuary.” ie 
The judge looked uneasy, and, to quote a 
popular but impossible performance, “turned 
all manner of colors.” 
““Mr. Shoresdale,”’ said he, frankly extending 


needs what they call ‘building up. 

Mr. Shoresdale was silent, scarcely knowing 
how to deal with this singular specimen of hu- 
manity; and the old gentleman went on with 
great urbanity. 


his hand, ‘‘I respect your boldness in the per- “When Jennie came in fairly crying this 
fermance of duty, and I quite agree with you } morning, and told me how well you had behaved, 
that the church is no place for a dog. It is} and how Don was conquered by it into perfect 
unjust, though, to accuse me of sending him 3 quietness, I felt really sorry that he should have 
there, for he goes entirely of his own accord; } gone, and made up my mind at once to send 
and if I try to stop him, as I have done, how-3 him away. Lsaid to myself, ‘that is the man 
ever unwilling people are to believe it, he makes : for us!’ and now I hope you will be elected 
such a terrible racket that there is no standing‘ rector of St. Luke's, and go right to work and 
it. I don’t profess to be anything but a wicked $ convert that old sinner, John Pinford.” 
man,” he continued, encouragingly, as though; It was in vain to talk solemnly and reprov- 
he were rather proud of it, ‘and therefore it } ingly to the ‘‘old sinner;” a few. words in season 
didn’t, I suppose, ‘make me as unhappy as it might work a miracle with him, but Mr. Shores- 
should have done. I think, too, that it has : dale did not feél that the season had yet arrived; 
really done some good.” Sand after renewed , expressions of approbation 
“Tam quite at a loss to.imagine in what light : * from the judge, an urgent invitation to stay to 
such a singular proceeding could possibly be: dinner, and many warm wishes for his instal- 
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ment as rector, the young clergyman took his 
departure with the feeling that his mission had 
not been altogether in vain. 

Mrs. Bettleton presided at a meal that sur- 
passed the former ones in every possible re- 
spect in which a dinner can show its superiority 
to a breakfast or tea; and she always looked ‘at 
the end of every repast, as though she were 
saying to herself, ‘so much over.” 

Between services, Mr. Bettleton entertained 
liis guest with an account of all the favorable 
opinions that he had gathered respecting him; 
and Mr. Shoresdale could not but perceive that 
it was the intention of the chief men of the 
place to elevate him to the vacant seat of 
honor. 

But never did man work harder to accomplish 
his object than Judge Pinford: an idea once 
lodged in his brain took such firm possession, 
and threw out roots and tendrils in so many 
directions, that only the rending asunder of 
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soul and body could possibly dislodge it. He 
made liberal propositions toward the salary; he 
refuted, with an unanswerable sneer, all insinua- 
tions on the score of the candidate’s youth; he 
even presented the church with a pretty cottage, 
to be used as a perpetual rectory; and carried 
all opposition so effectually, that, in due time, 
the Rev. Miles Shoresdale was installed rector 
of St. Luke’s. 

On the young clergyman’s second visit to 
Blaseford, he took up his quarters at Judge 
Pinford’s, by special invitation; and so well did 
he improve his opportunities, that, after awhile, 
Miss Jennie took up her quarters at the rectory. 

The old judge became one of the pillars of 
the church; and as to Dan, who had brought 
about such a wonderful revolution in the order 
of things, he attached himself devotedly to Mr. 
Shoresdale, and became so obedient to his 
slightest glance, that he never again ventured 
inside of the chureh. 
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THE TRYST. 





BY EMMA M. JOHNSTON. 





Tne willow dips her fingers 
Into the shining brook ; 

She starts and shrinks, then lingers 
With long and steadfast look. 


What is it upward smiling, 
Under the moon’s pale light? 
* What is it downward gliding, 
So stilly and so white? 


Oh! not the downward drifting 
Of silver-maple leaves ; 
And not the golden sifting 
Of grain from Autumn sheaves; 


But a tender little face 
The willow bends to weep; 
And a little form of grace— 
It seemeth but asleep. 
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The happy knight stands smiling 
Where the river turns away; 
He saith, “ My love is whiling, 
I chafe at her delay: 
And, ho! what little white barque 
Is this that comes this way? 
It beareth nor sail nor mark, 
Nor floats with streamers gay. 


Nay, now, this is no white boat, 
A drift upon the brook ; 

But ’tis something strange afloat— 
I tremble as I look. 


"Tis my leve with silent feet; 
My love with whiten’d look; 

And thus, ah, woe! we meet, 
To tryst beside the brook. 
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BY EMILY SANBORN. 





Aut else of her in death has faded, 
Except this precious tress; 

This golden curl the fair brow shaded, 
We loved so to caress. 

Blue eyes are closed in dreamless shimbers; 
‘White hands, they folded lie; 

And silent now the harp’s sweet numbers— 
Hushed is its minstrelsy. 


Only a few short months ago, 
With flowers in Summer bloom; 
Now, cold and white the Winter snow, 
And dreariness and gloom. 
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We walk alone the silent halls; 
No footstep echoes near; P 
Deep sorrow all our sweet hope palls— , 
And darkness resteth here. 


No voice in music-tones to glide, 
Glad wishes to repeat; 
No gentle form is by our side, 
No answering smile we meet. 
Remembering her—ber trust, her prayer, 
Our sinking faith should rise ; 
A brightness, as of Summer, wear— 
She dwélis in Paradise. 











MARRYING FOR LOVE, AND MARRYING FOR MONEY. 





BY FRANCES LEE. 





Srxry years ago there was no prettier girl in } part, I am heartily glad they have both gone 
the whole Bay State than Polly Howland. None } out of style. 
prettier, none more self-willed, and none more $ «All the more need of his getting a go-ahead 
capable, as you will presently see. wife then,” remarked Polly, tying up a knot. 

“Tt is no use talking, Polly, your father will She looked, as she spoke, fully equal to the 
never consent to your marrying a poor stick ; holding of Bunker Hill, and the storming of the 
like that Almon Curtis. I think myself you ; Heights and the Plains of Saratoga in her own 
might do better.” Speaking thus, the mother } person; let alone the storming and holding of 
looked with fond admiration at the comely figure ; one inefficient young man, and the convoying 
and handsome face of her daughter; but she } him safely through the world. 
sighed, for it had not been so many years since} Then she hung up the reel and began to spin 
she was young, that she had not yet lost a sym- } With such a whiz and whirr, that all the bees 
pathetic remembrance concerning the ins and 3 of Hymettus and Hybla together could not have 
outs of a maiden’s heart. drowned her. So there was no place for farther 

Polly was spinning on a great wheel, which } words, but plenty of opportunity for thinking. 
buzzed away like a giant bumble-bee, as she} ‘‘I am sorry Polly and her father are so 
stepped briskly back and forth, drawing out; much alike in being set in their own way,” 
and running up the rolls of white wool. Now, } thought Mrs. Howland. ‘Now I could give up 
in spite of all which it is fashionable to say, at and let her marry Almon, seeing she is so de- 
the present writing, about the gracefulness and } termined; but Mr. Howland never will consent 
becomingness to the youthful figure of this old ; after he has once refused; and Polly is all dear 
time accomplishment, I am persuaded it was a} father, not a drop of my blood in her veins 
noisy, greasy employment, in every way much ; seemingly, so I am afraid we shall have trou- 
more useful than ornamental; nevertheless, at { ble.” 
that period one could not be respected without } Meanwhile Polly’s eyes were growing blacker 
a thorough acquaintance with it; at least not in }and more resolute, and she poised her slender 
the part of the Bay State of which I am treat- ; figure like a Zenobia-in-triumpb, as she step- 
ing; and so Polly, of course, was equal to the 3 ped lightly back and forth, keeping time to 
best in this sort of knowledge. 3 the droning monotone of the whirling wheel. 

And thus, as I said, she was making noise 3 ‘Father may consent or not, just as he pleases,” 
enough upon the great wheel to drown the { she thought. ‘I have given my word to Almon, 
sound of 4 million mosquitoes, a whole summer { and I shall not come back of it. I hope I am 
of flies, and two modern pianos. But for all$ old enough to know my own mind. Marrying 
the noise Polly was making, she heard her {is something which concerns only the parties 
mother well enough as one might know, although ; themselves, and father has no right to dictate. 
she did not at first reply, by the twisting of her ; Anyhow, I think I shall take the liberty of 
red lips and the fire in her black eyes. pleasing myself in the matter,” thought she, 

Presently the spindle was full, and as she 3 fiercely. 
took down the hand-reel from its peg behind $ Resolving was doing with Polly; and upon 
the cellar-door, she said, “Almon Curtis is as {the very next Sunday her bans were read in 
likely as any young man in town.” the meeting-house. 

“T know that, and so does your father. Itis} ‘Polly, you don’t know how to prize a good 
nothing against his character or respectability. } home, and you don’t deserve one,” said Mr. 
But he is as poor as a June shad, and your } Howland, nervously, when the family were sit- 
father says he always will be. He thinks Almon } ting, afterward, about the round cherry table, 
lacks energy and stability,” returned the mother, i eating their supper from the same platter, as 
anxiously, in her earnestness stopping her weav- } fashion then required. Py 
ing, which occupation, by-the-way, is worse,in} Mrs. Howland wiped her eyes with her lin- 
each a than spinning; and, for my $sey-woolsey apron; but Missy Polly conde- 
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scended, to make no reply; and her father, ; 
taking a drink of cider from the family tankard, : 
went on, 3 
“You’ve always had a good home, and so} 
you do not know how to prize it, I say; but J 
do. I was put afloat to shift for myself, as it 
were, when I was only a little shaver. At the 
place where I was bound out, I was fed on 
samp-porridge which used to fairly rope if I 
dropped any of it from my spoon; and cuffs 
were a good deal plentier than coats; so J know 
what a good home is, and what it is to want 
one, too. I am afraid, Polly, daughter, you will 
find out some day. I have always meant to do 
well by you, Polly; I’ve never charged a penny 
for your board since you came of age, any more 
than when you were a child, and I have pro- 
vided for you just the same. You and mother 3 
have had the butter money, and what the eggs § ; 
brought in; besides all the time to yourself after § 3 
you got the work out of the way, and your stint $ 
spinning done. The old man hasn’t been hard : 
with you, Polly, daughter—no he hasn’t; and if 3 
you ever come to want for a home, you will $ 
always find one ready for you here; but I don’t $ : 
and I shan’t give my consent for your marrying ; 3 
with Almon Curtis; and if you prefer him to’ 
me, you must keep away with him. You needn’t 3 
expect a penny, either, nor the value of a penny § g 
from me, for you won’t get it. Not a penny nor ¢ 3 
“a farthing.” : 
Polly’s heart had softened a little during the ; 
former part of her father’s remarks, but it grew : 
harder than the nether millstone at the last : ; 





So, as soon as the Puritan Sabbath ¥ was — 
over, in the early twilight, while the mother 
frogs were croaking their little ones to sleep, 
and the turkeys were tucking their heads under 
their wings for the night, in their airy bed- 
chamber up in the apple-tree, Almon and Polly, 
seated upon a log for divan in the cow-lane, 
began to make love in their way; which way 
wag, I dare say, very much like yours, after all, 
my young Master and Miss. 

Perhaps Mr. Howland did not enjoy the sight 
as he sat in his porch smoking his evening pipe; 
but he made no remark when Polly came in, 
her hair damp with dew, and her eyes shining 
with something brighter than dew or diamonds, 
either; nor afterward, during the two weeks 
which came before the three-times-crying of 
the marriage bans. Not until upon the third 
Sunday; then he said, “Wel, Polly, so you are 
3 off to-morrow, I suppose.” 

Now he did not suppose any such thing, and 
was fairly staggered when Polly replied, ‘+ To- 


3 night, father.” 


“‘To-night, hey? Where are you going to- 
< night? ” 

‘‘Home,” answered Polly, proudly as a queen 
with a hundred palaces. 

“Well, well, Polly, child, when you get tired 
of the new home, come back to the old one, you 
will be always welcome here; but pee: am 
you never bring back anybody with you.” 

‘“T never will,” answered Polly, more proudly 
yet. 

The mother, poor heart, upon this, rather 


words. “Very well. Almon and I can take care } than break into a fit of crying, bustled up and 
of ourselves without help from anybody,” she $ ; brought out a large wooden tray, hollowed from 
said, and went on eating her pork aud potato as : a huge oak-tree trunk, with a blue and white 
cool as frozen apple-sauce. : woven counterpane, saying, ‘‘These belong to 
The supper dishes had been washed and put 3 $ Polly; her grentmethee willed them to her, you 
away for two hours, when Polly went into the $ : know, father.” 
cow-yard with a wooden pail upon her arm tos 3 Very well, let her have them,” returned the 
do the nightly milking, (another feminine ac- } ; father, yearning over his daughter in spite of 
complishment of the old times, which is, I opine, } himself. But his old stubborn heart would not 
more charming in poetry than in prose.) She}; relent; and at nightfall Polly went from her 
had hardly seated -herself on a three-legged } father’s door never to come back again. 
stool before one of the sleepy-eyed cows, when: She met Almon at the minister’s, and in 





a pine cone flew toward her from the shadow of 
the forest which crept up close behind the yard, 

Quick as lightning, without turning her head, 
Polly threw a tiny stream of milk toward a nar- 
row lane on the opposite side which led to the 
cows’ pasture and a brook, and then kept on 


fifteen minutes they were as wholly one flesh 
as ever Adam and Eve were. In fifteen more 
they were well on their way toward their new 
home, with their sole outfit and entire house- 
hold stuff along; namely: one wooden tray, and 
one woolen bed-spread. 





milking as though nothing had happened. This was the bride’s portion; the bridegroom’s 

This material telegraphing meant, however, 3 3 consisted of several acres of wild woodland a 
that Almon Curtis was waiting among the pine ; few miles away. But what are a few miles to 
trees, and that Polly Howland would presently $ 3 youth, and health, and love? It seemed to them 
meet him in the lane. > but a few steps for the love they had; and long 
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before miucitalting: wren had ntetate it, an pene courage by their triumph, boldly re- 


made ready a couch of fragrant hemlock boughs. 

Polly leaned up the tray by way of bed-head, 
and spread over all the counterpane; and thus 
their home was founded and their housekeeping 
commenced, 

You must imagine for yourselves how thrift, 
and energy, and industry, wrought comfort, and 
finally wealth, out of poverty; and how this 





solved to follow their example. 

But it seems she was a fainter impression of 
the'same die, and so her project. miserably failed. 
The elopement was to take place upon a cer- 
tain night; but before the night came her father 
and mother had somehow discovered it. 

So upon that night Molly Curtis was sent up 
stairs to sleep in a room within theirs, and 


new Adam and Eve in the wilderness, went on 3 3 Molly Bliss, a girl who was helping about the 
from this simple beginning growing to be pros- 3 ; spinning, was directed to sleep in her bed, upon 
perous and respected house and land-holders, * the ground floor, with young Master Elijah 
Indeed, Almon Curtis even became, so the legend $ ‘ Curtis. 
saith, ‘‘a tavern-keeper;” and when I have said 3 3 Some time in the middle of the dark hours, as 
that, I have said everything to one who under- ; Molly Bliss says—for I have the story second 
stands caste in the locality and at the date of $ hand from Molly Bliss herself—she was wakened 
my story. ; 3 by the sound of the window, at the bed’s foot, 
Polly never felt the need of depending upon ; ® being carefully raised by some one without. 
her father for a home again. On the other ; ; Understanding at once whom it was, she did 
hand she made one for him in his old age, when, 3 not speak or move, even when Job Whin’s voice 
having lost property and heart, he was at last 3 said, softly, ‘Molly! Molly!” 


glad to take up with a poor stick like Almon 3 


Curtis. 


‘*Molly! Molly!” called the anxious lover 
again—but there was no voice or sound. Then 


Now, my dear young girls, Polly did very 3 he touched the bed, minded thus to awaken the 


foolishly in marrying without the entailment of 
a brown-stone front, and a few thousand at 
least in continental currency—and you must 
never do so. And you are not to think that 
because she came out prosperously, and was 
blessed in her disobedient fool-hardiness, that 


sleeping beauty. 

But alack and alas! his hand fell instead upon 
the foot of the boy Elijah, and anon there was 
a howl from the infant, terrible. ‘Be. still! 
Get away! Let my foot be! Yo-o-o-oh!” he 
screamed, with a sleepy kick. 


you would be. No, indeed, my child! You The window dropped instantly, and cut off 
have not a tithe of the energy, and strength, 3 in its falling the hopes of Job Whin. He was 
and capacity which gave her success, in spite of ; evidently lacking in pluck and vim—let alone 
indiscreetness—success which she had no right } father and mother Curtis to discover if he had 
to expect, and which not one in fifty would have had the elements of prosperity in him—and 
had. probably the faint heart did not deserve the 
And even Mrs. Curtis herself, in after years, } fair lady. 
did not approve of such lack of worldly wisdom, } Afterward Molly, for the pleasure of her 
as you will presently see. 3 parents, married “a man of good property,” 
When her daughter, Molly, grew to be as red- much older than herself; but the marriage 
lipped and round-cheeked, as slender and as; proved, as it ought, an unhappy one; and, 
graceful as the young Polly had been in her ; finally, she came back poor and desolate, to be 
time, she also had the weakness—inherited, per- ; taken care of, with grandsire Howland, by Almon 
haps—to fall in love with a penniless youth, } and Polly. 
and the fortune to be opposed in her affection} Thus you see, my dears, that love is better 
by her parents. Now Molly had heard the ’ than money, but that a union of both is best 
story of the early loves of Almon and Polly, and, $ of all. 
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BY NETTIE STEWART. 
s 








REED from the toils and sorrows of earth, 
Thy spirit has winged its flight 
Across the dark valley and shadow of death, 
To the beautiful fields of light. 


To the beautiful fields of light and life, 
On the banks of that flowing river : 

Wheré sorrow and death no more shall come, 
But bliss forever and ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. , Edward Plantagenet is king, ne needs no wiser 
‘‘Tuen I have your consent, sire!” 3 counsel than may be gathered from thy young 
‘‘ Ay, and my prayers for thy safe deliverance 3 lips.” 
of the place afterward,” answered the king, with 3 -Richard smiled one of those clear, cold smiles, 
a laugh that rang loud and clear through the } that charm a heart without warming it. 
apartment in which he stood. _‘‘I do not think ; “Then I have leave to possess myself of the 
the old lodge has been inhabited since our ; 3 old hunting lodge?” he said; so conscious of his 
father’s time. I once had a fancy to make it own ability, that even the king’s praise did not 
useful for a double purpose, and spent some ? flatter him. 
gold on the embellishment of certain rooms that ; “Ay, it is a royal and most brotherly pro- 
never found an occupant; for just then I hap- 3 $mise. Moreover, Richard, thou shalt invite us 
pened to chance on that encounter in the woods } Sto be a guest when the hawks are in their prime, 
with my Lady Bess; and, on my honor as a 3 * and we weary of the state our Lady Bessie will 
king, she drove all the rest of womankind out } $ have about her.” 
of my head for a whole year; so all my trouble $ ; The young duke seemed little pleased by this 
went for naught. But what has aroused this § genial self-invitation. The blood rushed to his 
sudden fancy, Dickon? Is not Braynard Castle : brow in a crimson cloud, and he lifted one 
large enough for thee and our lady mother?” § shoulder restively. But these signs of discon- 
“Ay, truly it is,” answered the young prince, 3 tent passed away, and the cold smile came back 
in his calm, grave way. ‘‘But of late I have tos his lips. 
taken to studies which might not altogether: ‘‘It is a double favor you offer, sire,” he said; 
please her highness, and which otherwise make ‘ and bending low, the strange young mah passed 
seclusion necessary.” ; out of the chamber, leaving Edward alone. 
“What, has her Grace of Bedford infected$ “It is a strange youth, so brave, so secret, 
thee with her mania for the occult sciences? {and yet gentle withal,” thought the reckless 
If so, there must be more in them than I} monarch, fallingintoa reverie. ‘In the council- 
trow of.” : $ chamber he shames our wisest gray-beards; but 
Duke Richard smiled and shook his head. ; there is no warmth in him. No youth—no en- 
“Nay,” he said, “‘I cannot pretend to a taste $thusiasm! Neither beauty, wine; no wassal 
for the noble science which contents itself with j has charms for him! I sometimes wonder if he 
thrusting pins into waxen images, while praying ; ever felt such temptations 4s make my life a 
that each stab may inflict pain on some unhappy 3 : tangled web of joy and discontent. Has he no 
wretch hundreds of miles away. All the glory * conscience, or too much? Now I wonder what 
of such studies I leave to the queen’s mother } he wants of that little hunting lodge. It is a 
without envy of the results. The lore I pursue lovely spot, and I lavished costly things upon it 
is that which teaches men how to rule their 3 with little return, so far as my pleasure was 
fellow men.” sconcerned. What if some mystery lies buried 
“There is little, need of study to teach thee } under this request. He was less at ease than 
how to govern and yet seem to obey,” answered 3 usual, and once absolutely blushed red—a thing 
the king. I never witnessed before. But no, no! the 
“If this be true, it is only that the glory of {lad is far removed from human frailty. His 
our house may shine the brighter,” said the ; keen wit serves as an armor to the young heart. 
young man. 3 Still we may chance to visit him in this sylvan 
* «In all that pertains to statecraft,” said the } retreat, if it is only te see how restively he will 
king, cheerfully, the honor of fifty royal houses ; give up those huge Italian tomes he loves 
might safely be trusted to thy discretien. While ‘ so well.” 
Vou. XLVIII.—4 : 59 
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bid 

rR sane at the dio and the entrance of a} 
man in a hunting garb, disturbed this reverie. 

“*My liege, the hounds are unkenneled, and $ 
a finer day never blessed the earth.” : 

Edward sprang up eagerly, drew on his} N 
gauntlet-gloves with a quickness that made the 3 
seed-pearls which embroidered them rattle again, $ 3 
and tossing the velvet cap to his brow, shook its $ 
white feather till it fluttered over his shoulder 
like a dash of sea-foam. 

‘What, ha! and we have been dreaming a 
bright half-hour away! Go forward and hold § 
my stirrup, man; I will be in the saddle before 
the hounds can clear their throats.” 

With a light, joyous tread, and a gesture which 
bespoke the zest with which this man enjoyed 3 
every species of pleasure, Edward descended to 3 
the court, mounted the milk-white horse that § 
had been pawing the stones for half an hour, $ 
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siaenail into the tea isc without ieicks 
question of the security offered for their gold; 


N but now——”’ 


“Well, what now? What has the king done 
that seems ungracious, that they hesitate, as 
§ thy face implies? Why, has not the queen, in 
giving England a male heir, doubled the security 
of our throne? Have not I, their liege lord, 
drank of their atrocious beer, and danced with 
their wives and daughters till no swine-herd 
What is the meaning 
of this hesitation? If there is a secret, let it 
out, or this glorious day will be wasted.” 

Halstead’s fave was pale, and he looked down 
with unusual gravity. 

“Sire, I fear me that it is this very drinking 
of beer and condescension toward the wives and 
: daughters that has done the mischief.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the king. 


Ss 
impatient for a rider, and dashed away, fol- : Halstead lifted his clear, gray eyes and fixed 
lowed by a cavalcade of noblemen, which made $ them in a stern glance on the monarch’s hand- 
the very sunshine glisten brighter as it passed. $ ssome face; a cloud of crimson swept over it, 
Many a beautiful court-lady hastened to her $ and the bold, blue eyes fell. 
casement as the lordly train swept toward the$ ‘Since the court-gallants who follow the ex- 
great entrance to the Tower; and many a noble 3 3 ample your highness has condescended to give 
gentleman bent to his saddle-bow in homage to} them in visiting the city, one of the most re- 
the loveliness that looked down uponhim. The g spected of our city merchants has come back 


queen came-out upon her baleony—twined with § 
massive wreaths of sculptured stone—and stood 
with the sunshine glistening through her long, 
golden hair, to see her lord pass to the hunt; a 
tiny rainbow fired up from the jewels on her 
hand, as she waved him a graceful adieu, re- 
ceiving back a dozen kisses, wafted from the 
royal hand. These were followed by a radiant 
smile, and a doffing of the plumed cap, prompted 
by that easy homage which Edward was always 
willing to bestow on beautiful womanhood 
wherever he found it, : 

Just before the cavalcade reached the gate $ : 
John Halstead came through, and stood respect- : : 





from a journey, taken on this very business, to 
find his home empty.” 

“Empty! Well, what then? How is the king 
or his courtiers responsible for that?’ ques- 
tioned Edward, shaking off his momentary con~- 
fusion, and turning his half quailing eyes on 
Halstead. 

“It is thought,” answered the merchant, . 
reading more in the king’s face than pleased 
him, “it is thought that this pretty dame has 
been. lured away from her home by some person 
connected with the court.” 

“And if it be so,” answered the king, angrily, 
‘“‘what is that to the king? Is he expected to 


fully aside, cap in hand, watching keenly to < keep all the unruly passions of his nobles in 
catch the king’s eye, but making no other effort 3 order, or guard every man’s hearth, lest a 


to attract attention. 
Edward’s quick observation soon fell upon 3 
him, and, obeying a motion of the royal hand, 
the horse swerved out of line. g 
‘*Ride on—ride on, but slowly! We have a} 
word for this good citizen,” cried the king, § 
waving his hand. ‘Well, now, my prince of ; 
merchants, what success? Will the city churls : 
disburse as their king wishes; by that black : 
brow we should judge not.”’ : 
‘«My liege,” answered Halstead, in a voice } 


that quivered either with passion or fear, “when $ S interests of a nation? 
your highness first came back to London, the ; 
city merchants were ready to pour all they $ 


: comely wife should chance. to stray from it? 


Tush! .tush! man, this is a quesiion for the 


3 nearest magistrate—surely not for the king.” 


“Save as it threatens to thwart his wishes, 
‘and make all negotiations for a loyal loan un- 
popular, if not impossible,” answered Halstead, 

“But why?” cried Edward, with a forced 
¢ laugh; ‘‘why unpopular? Surely these churis 


s do not accuse their king; and, lacking that un- 


heard of audacity, how can the fact of a city 
} dame’ s flight from her husband effect the monied 
Answer me that, John 
: Halstead.” 

“Sire, I do not give reasons, but state facts. 
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This matter has canapeienen the whole com-; under which the street ran; behind a lattice, 
munity; the honor of our order has been in- } which opened into one of these balconies, there 
vaded. There is not a merchant of the city was a flutter of garments, a gleam of floating 
who does not consider the disgrace that has : hair, and an eager hand fluttering like a bird 
fallen on William Shore as his own.” $ about the window, which was at length pushed 

“And they persist in holding their king re- open far enough to reveal a lovely face peeping 
sponsible, the churls! hildings! rascalions! one § through bright with eager smiles. 
and all? Has the monarch’s condescension} Edward looked up, and for an instant his 
worked so badly? Hark ye, John Halstead, 3 brow cleared. He neither waved his hand, nor 
there has been something too much of this; the lifted the plumed cap from his head; but a 
King of England wants money, and will have } glance of brilliant recognition was lifted to the 
it. These paltry excuses are little better than } balcony, and, putting spurs to his horse, he 
treason—go back and tell them as much; by {dashed on with the old sportsman’s spirit, cry- 
free will or force the money must be forthcom- 3 ing out, “On, gentlemen, on! we lose the prime 
ing, and that right speedily.” Sof the day!” 

Halstead shook his head, but remained silent. : As the train swept out of sight, the window 
Edward had put his horse in motion and rode $ } was forced more completely open, and Jane 
forward angrily; but atl at once he wheeled $ 3 Shore stepped out; her dress of damascene silk 
around and came close to the merchant again. : rustling to the eager motion, and her rich hair 

‘‘Halstead, thou wast once 4 leat friend to the $ held back with a narrow band of gold. She 
house of York, ever ready to serve it, and quick § ° leaned over the stone railing, and, shading her 
to comprehend its wants. I tell thee, man, it 3 eyes with one hand, gazed eagerly after the 
is now in sore strait for means to raise fresh } king. That moment John Halstead, who had 
troops; for this scum of. Lancaster must be } mounted his horse at the Tower gate, rode 
swept from the land before Edward is alto- § ; slowly along the road; but she was so occupied 
gether a monarch. Thou are better bred than $ that his horse was drawn up under the very 
most of thy class, hast a tongue to persuade, 3 ieleony before it could force her attention from 
and wit to control. Go among these disaffected 3 the royal cavalcade. When it was entirely out 
men and convince them, as thou mayest in all $ 3 of sight, and nothing but a cloud of dust re- 
truth, that Edward, ay, and his courtiers, are, : § mained in the distance, she dropped the hand 
doubtless, free of all blame regarding them and $ $from over her eyes and saw the citizen just 
theirs. As for this sad affair of the goldsmith’s $ below her. With a cry as if she had been shot, 
wife—if noble or page of our court has lured 3 the woman darted through the casement, closed , 
her away, he shall be punished with disgrace 3 it in shuddering haste, and fell upon the floor, 
and imprisonment. What more comprehensive § burying her face in the lustrous silk of her 
promise can they ask? To this we pledge our- : $ dress, which, at the moment, filled her soul 
selves on the honor of a king!” $ with loathing. 

Halstead’s face lighted up; but a close ob- : During a few minutes John Halstead sat upon 
server might have seen that the expression was his horse, hesitating whether he should seek 
one of angry scorn rather than satisfaction. } the wretched woman and satisfy himself of the 
Edward had, during the whole conversation,  king’s falsehood, or pass on, leaving her to the 
avoided looking directly in that stern face, and ; destiny which was sure, sooner or later, to 
did not pause to scrutinize it now; and when § overtake her. A little reflection convinced him 
Halstead bent unusually low, he took it for } $ that nothing but evil to the cause, sanctified by 
consent, and, putting spurs to his horse, rode : 3 >the devotion of his life, could spring from an 
swiftly after his train, which had drawn up and } interview which promised nothing but pain, 
was waiting for him outside the portal. N 3 With a heavy sigh, which ended almost in a 
~ Edward was a good deal disturbed when be; ’ groan, he cast one glance at the window, and 
rejoined his followers; a look of baffled anger ; rode away, filled with a bitter sense of wrong, 
darkened his eyes, and bent his brow. All the : and more intense hatred of the Plantagenets 
bright animal spirit that had led him to the } than had even entered his heart before. From 
chase was swept away, and he rode on moodily } that hour his devotion to Margaret of Anjou 
enough, reigning in his generous horse furiously 3 was intensified, and a keen sense of personal 
one moment, and goading bim to a sharp speed } injury stimulated every breath of his life and 
the next. A little distance from the Tower, the } faculty of his mind for her, and against the 
cavalcade passed several buildings with some ; family that he honestly regarded as usurpers. 
grounds behind them, and balconies in front, ? On his way through the city, Halstead passed 


wrree. 
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62 THE LAST PLANTAGENET 
his brother-in-law’s house, and, fastening his ; the two, with like instinct, searched these tracks 
horse to the door-post, went in, heavy-hearted } with anxious bewilderment. The footsteps had 
enough; for, instead of consolation, he brought been traced directly from the farm-house; but 
a certainty of disgrace, which, up to this mo-} none returned there, nor did they lead in any 
ment, William Shore had refused to accept. direction from the larch trees. A strange sad- 
His wife was young, he said, and subject to} ness crept over the face of the idiot boy as he 
wild, affectionate impulses, which might have } went down into the hollow and began to gather 
taken her from home on some errand worthy} flowers from the margin of the brook; while 
of her kind heart—for, say what they would, ‘ the dog raced up and down the bank, smelling 
she was as kind-hearted a creature as ever } ‘ around the hoof-tracks, and sometimes rooting 
lived. It might be that her mother was sick } with his nose in the trampled grass. The tumult 
and had sent for her suddenly—so suddenly ; which he made seemed to frighten the idiot boy, 
that she had no time to leave a message; as } : for he sat down on the bank, and let the wild 
for writing, Jane was not much given to that, } 3 blossoms rest in the cap he had cast on the 
though she had learned a good use of the pen } grass beside him, without an attempt to disturb 
with her young foster-sister, Maud Chichester. S their fragrance. Usually he would set there 
With this wild hope, Shore had left his dreary } for hours. together, turning these delicate gems 
home and gone down to Barnet. With a heart } : of the soil into bouquets and graceful wreaths 
full of anxious pain, he entered the farm-house, } ; : with unconscious taste that no artist could have 
and found the old couple sitting sadly together, } : surpassed. When no-one cared for these simple 
quite alone. They knew nothing of Jane’s de-$ 3 treasures at home, he would spend hours to- 
parture from home, and that gentle-hearted man gether twining them into a thousand fairy 
had no wish to distress them with a knowledge ; forms, which were cas to the waters of the 
of his own desolation. They were stricken and 3 brook with a low laugh, musical as the waves 
sad enough already, for the young lady, whom: themselves gave forth, as they sparkled and 
they revered as a mistress, and loved as a child} drifted away with the garlands he loved te 
of their own hearth, had left them secretly, 3 twine for them. 
and at night, without a word of explanation, of? Now the lad sat quite silent with tears steal- 
thanks, or farewell. Like a shadow she had ; ing, one by one, down his cheeks. There had 
disappeared, leaving no trace behind; and in} been heavy rains that week, and the waters 
their helpless old age, they could only draw ; stole over their natural margin, and went sail- 
closer together, and mourn over the darkness § i ing through the grass and ferns like an infant 
that had fallen upon them with her departure. : carrying its grief into sleep. This deepened 
Worse than all this, another bereavement had } the sadness that fell on the idiot boy. Since 
followed close upon the first. The very morn- the young mistress had been under his father’s 
ing after Maud Chichester left them, the boy. : roof, he had refused a single flower to the brook, 
Albert, left the house in search of flowers, which § reserving all that he gathered for her; but some 
he had often gathered from a brook that cut the } ; subtle instinct told him that it was useless now. 
rich green of the battle-field with vivid diamond $ Twine the garlands cunningly as he might, she 
flashes, discernible even from the threshold of would never, under that roof, ‘brighten his day 
the farm-house. The lad crept down through § with thankful smiles, or thrill his innocent heart 
the grass, shaking the dew away with each $ with gratitude sweeter than the music of the 
movement of his feet, following the track of } brook when the sunshine was brightest upon it. 
some other person who had evidently gannet t The idiot boy had been seated on that bank 
in: that direction before daybreak. With thea full hour, with the quiet tears stealing down 
instinet of a dog, he kept these tracks in sight : his face, when the dog came slowly down the 
till they brought him under the clump of larch 3 bank, and, crouching at his feet, looked into 
trees, where Maud and the young Yorkist officer § those innocent eyes, and began to whine pite- 
had sat and talked, not many days before, while} ously. A more perfect mind would not have 
he gathered violets for them in the hollow. } understood the dog half so well as this half, 
Hete he found the grass beaten down and } witted lad. The eager prayer in that dumb 
trampled by horses’ hoofs. More than onc} creature’s eyes brought a glow of kindred intel- 
horee there must have been, for two of the? : ligence into his own. 
tallest. larch trees were almost girdled by the j “Ay, ay, Wasp,” he said, mournfully, wiping 
halters which had been tightened around them. } the tears from his eyes with both hands, “we 
A small dog, which had accompanied Maud § S will go, thou and I. It is our secret, and no 
from the burning tower, followed Albert, and $ one shall steal it from us; they think us lack- 
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witted, Wasp, but we know paraye to hold our ; pis some reason, unknown to every one, per- 
tongues—thou best of all, Wasp. No one ever } haps, Maud Chichester had left the farm-house, 
gets a word out of thee. Wait a little, good dog, ; taking the idiot boy with her. Doubtless she 
while I make these into a garland, such as made ; had sent for his wife, charging her to secrecy. 
her smile so. Nay, nay, an thou wag thy tail ; What more likely? Most probably she had fled 
so naughtily against the grass, I can do naught, ; for shelter to Margaret of Anjou. Devoted as 
for I shall think thee angry.” ; : her family had ever been to the Red Rose, it 

Wasp gave out a low bark, and, creeping a ; was but natural that she should escape to its 
little way off, expressed his pleasure by beating i queenly representative, and needing a female 
the sable brush of his tail on the grass, without ‘companion, had secured one in his wife. At 
disturbing the dainty work of the idiot boy, {any rate, he would go home and wait in patience, 
who wove the yellow butter-cups and purple ’ neither by word or look betraying to his neigh- 
violets together in harmonious masses, broke {bors the agony of suspense that wrung his 
up the monotony with golden-eyed daisies ; heart, 
and opening clover, and wove pale primroses 2 With this false hope the good man went back 
and clustering thorn-blossoms with the delicate ; to London, and shut himself up in the solitary 
green spray of young fern leaves. Naturally, ; home which had once been made so happy with 
as God formed the blossoms in their birth, this the presence of that beloved one. The secret 
garland grew into exquisite beauty under the : of his wife’s absence he strove to keep from all 
witling’s fingers. When it was done, and the ; the world; but it had gone forth far more broadly 
lad held it up with a look of innocent satisfac- ; than he knew of—and the wrongs he had not 
tion, feeling to his innermost heart how beau- yet believed possible, were already commented 

S 


a 


tiful it was, without the reason to understand 3 upon and deeply resented by his friends. 
why, the dog gave a joyous bark, and tore up H Shore seldom went abroad in these days, but 
the bank, looking behind him, expecting to be : kept at home, hoping to hear some news of his 
followed. ° Swife. So long as no tidings reached him of 
‘Ay, ay, I am coming, Wasp—I am coming,” } Maud Chichester, his faith was strong that Jane 
eried the idiot; and, with the garland in his ; was with that young lady, carried away from 
hand, he followed the dog, who, guided by the ; her home by the intense love which sprang from 
hoof-tracks, led him farther and farther away their mutual foster-mother. But as day after 
from his home at every step. 3 day crept on bringing no intelligence, his heart 
The night found these two helpless creatures { sickened under this prolonged suspense, and a 
far away from the battle-field of Barnet—far } new dread seized upon him. The last trace to 
away from the farm-house, beyond whose smoke } be discovered of his wife, took her to the banks 
they had never wandered before; but the dog, }of the Thames. What if she were under its 
sharp, vigilant, and dauntless, took the lead \ waves? The very idea struck him with chills of 
ably, and the witling followed in silent wonder. i horror. He could not endure it for » moment. 
The garland of wild flowers withered to a mass } : Some one had seen her standing by the water- 
of sodden leaves in his hand; this brought the ; i stairs, with a boat lying close to the wall. This 
tears to his eyes more than once; but directly : ‘forbade the thought that she had met with a 
they were drawn back by some new burst of } ; violent death; on the contrary, it strengthened 
sunshine, or mass of flowering shrubs that ; : his belief that she had gone to meet Maud Chi- 
awoke hope in his simple heart. : < chester, who had, it was more than probable, 
Mutually impelled by want of food, the idiot } \ sailed for France; and it was to seek the vessel 
and his dog stopped at a cotter’s hut, and with : : which carried her away, that his wife had gone 
their hungry eyes begged for food. Bread and } § down to the water-steps. 
milk were given them, and the two helpless : ’ .Thus reasoning with himself, hoping against 
creatures passed on their way; the boy silent ; hope, John Halstead found his brother-in-law 


as the dog, for, as his companion could not {on the day of his visit to the Tower. Shore 
.speak, he had resolved to be dumb. Thus, ‘received him with a quick brightening of the 


guided only by an instinct of love, these inmo- ; eye. Always keenly expectant, he fancied that 
cent creatures went forth into the world, search- S every person who sought him must have some 
ing for the gentle, young creature who had been snews of her; but this very force of anxiety was 
to them as a divinity. ‘ sure to keep him silent. He watched for in- 

When William Shore heard of this seeond : ’ telligence, but seldom asked for it, save by that 
bereavement from the old people, a new hope ; sad yearning look which was enough to break 
swelled in his heart, and he thanked God for it. { the beholder’s heart. 
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The two men met in silence, each wringing} A pitying smile crept over Halstead’s lip. 
the hand of the other in mute sympathy. * Another man might have felt contempt for the 

‘Thou has news— something that I ought to ; gentle faith which resisted all ideas of sin ina 
hear?” said Shore; ‘but not of her; do not say ; beloved object so persistently. But there was 
it is of her, with that pale face and those eyes. ; nothing despiseable in all this to a man like 
Sit down! Sit down!” ; John Halstead; he understood the sublime 

The man was trembling all over; even his } purity which refused to mingle itself with evil 
very lips were white and quivering. He be- 3 * thoughts; and he felt like an executioner while 
lieved that his wife was dead, and strove to put } 3 resolving to tell the truth. 
off the awful tidings, giving himself one moment; ‘‘ William,” he said, “I saw your wife to-day 
more of uncertainty. : with my own eyes.” 

Halstead sat down and lifted a hand wearily; ‘Saw her—you? Where—when? In that 
to his forehead.. Had he, indeed, come to tell } case she will be home soon and find the house 
of her death, his look would have been far less } in disorder.” He started up, and, going to the 
painful. Shore sat gazing on him like a crimi- A door, called out, “Sarah! Sarah! come hither! 
nal waiting for judgment. His dark eyes, usu- } Stir about, ‘and see that everything is in readi- 
ally so benign in their expression, blackened } ness. The mistress is coming home!” | 
like midnight with terrible apprehension; beads Halstead followed his friend, and drew him 
of perspiration stood thick on his white fore-$ back with gentle violence. 


head, which grew cold and marble-like under} ‘Hush, William! Do not name her under this 
5 











the black masses of his hair. roof. God help thee, brother, for thy wife. can 
‘Now tell me that she is dead.” } never darken thy home again.” 
His voice was so husky that the utterance was; For a whole minute Shore looked into the 
like a prolonged groan. : pitying face of John Halstead, then his eyes 


“Nay, my brother, [have no such merciful : fell, a crimson flush settled around them, and 
tidings. God help us, that I should say this!’ : falling upon a Seat, he covered his face with 

‘‘No such merciful tidings! Man, man, speak } both hands, and moaned aloud. At length he 
out! Can you not see how I suffer? Is she} : looked up; but in those few moments his face 
maimed, gone mad—what thing is there on this § 3 ’ had changed so painfully, that it seemed ten 
earth more terrible than my wife’s death?” : S years older. 

Halstead hesitated; he felt in all its force how $ ; ‘‘Thou hast seen her?” he said, in a low, 
terrible was the news he brought, and how } hoarse voice. ‘*Where, and how?” 
much more terrible than death. Up to this mo- “She was in the balcony of a house which 
ment he had never understood how impossible } ; seemed built for the residence of some noble of 
it sometimes is for a pure, good man to com-; the ccurt, rustling in silken attire, and gleam- 
prehend sin in its absolute significance. While : ing with gold.” 
the whole community had been giving a just § ‘*Was she alone?” 
interpretation to the absence of Jane Shore} This question was uttered in a whisper. The 
from her home, her husband had never once : wretched husband had no strength to speak 
suspected the possibility of her willing et ; aloud. 
tion. When Halstead looked into those dark,; ‘At the moment, ay; but just before, King 
questioning eyes, and saw the innocent trust t award, with a train of courtiers, passed under 
there, he felt as if his own more worldly know- ; the balcony.” 
ledge were a crime to be ashamed of; his keen; ‘King Edward!” 
eyes fell abashed, and his voice faltered as he } These words broke through his hoarseness 


replied, } like the cry which follows a sharp blow; and 
‘Is not willing dishonor more terrible ?”’ ; Shore began to tremble.from head to foot with 
‘Willing dishonor—my wife——” said Shore, } a passion of anger so awful, that Halstead stood 


in a low, questioning voice ‘But that is im-} appalled; for on this earth there is nothing more 
possible. She was gay and bird-like as a child, } terrible than a tempest of angry grief in a 
and as innocent of all wrong. What, my Jane! ; good man. 
Thou dost not know her, brother-in-law, as Ido,} ‘The king!” he cried out, wringing his hands 
or this black thought could never find place in } till they grew pale and cold under the torture. 
that heart.” ‘*Pray for me, brother, for I shall kill him.” 
He spoke almost calmly. The thing suggested} The words were wicked; but there was no 
to him seemed so ‘impossible, that he received ; evil passion in his heart. A fierce, wild, ex- 
it with gentle incredulity, nothing more. cited wrath beamed in his eyes, and froze his 
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features into marble. He might have killed his ; “And you would 1 help her?” 
enemy that moment, as the law executes a crimi- 3 3. Help her—surely. Why not? Has her sin 
nal from a sense of eternal justice, but not out ¢ 2 released my soul frem its marriage vow?” 
of revenge. There was murder in his spirit : ‘Some men would think so!” 
but not in his thought. Yet Edward Planta- : ‘‘Poor soul! poor soul! She will be very un- 
genet, powerful and brave as he was, might § happy—God help her!” 
have trembled to meet the whirl of wrath that} ‘God help thee, rather, my generous-hearted 
uttered itself in a single sentence. $ friend,” cried Halstead. 
Shore walked to the entrance of his dwelling,: ‘‘Nay,’’ answered Shore, with a heart-broken 
and was lifting the latch when Halstead seized $ smile, “I have far less need! Think of her 
‘him by the arm. gentle heart burdened with shame. She was 
“«Brother—brother William, come back. Such $ not bold nor forward, my poor wife. So young, 
words are treason!” 3 too. Those who flout her will not think of that. 
Shore turned his white face and almost smiled. $ But thou and my sister wilt remember these 
“Treason is the only law by which tyrants 2 things, and be merciful.” 
can be reached,” he said. § ‘But this king!” cried Halstead; a flash of 
“So I have long reasoned,” answered Hal-3 fire broke through the tender gloom which had 
stead, drawing the wretched man back to his settled in those eyes. Shore reached forth his 
seat. ‘The man who fails to put down a tyrant, ; hand, clenching that of his brother. 
having the power, neglects a solemn duty.” ‘‘Show me any way to reach him short of sin, 
“It was but a little while ago that I took up $ and I will tread it to the end,” he said. 
arms for this bad man,’” said Shore, with a:  ‘‘Is it sin to put down a usurper?” 
shudder of the whole person. “No!” 
‘And he rewards thee with dishonor.” ‘‘A man who has reached the throne through 
“I was wounded,” added Shore, baring his } seas of blood?” 
arm, which an arrow had pierced, “‘and did} ‘‘No—no!” 
not care to speak of it, even to her.” “‘Who first outraged his father’s friend, the 
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Do not speak of her.” j noble Warwick, forcing him into revolt, and 
“No, no—my poor, lost lamb! we must not } then triumphed coarsely in his death?” 
speak of her now.’ “Go on—go on!” 


“Let us turn our thoughts to hunting down: ‘Who holds in unjust imprisonment one 
this prowling wolf who infests the throne of; sainted monarch, King Henry; and is even now 


England. The true king still lives.” mustering soldiers to drive Queen Margaret and: 
“Not now—not now,” replied Shore, faintly, 3 her princely son from the shores of England? 
‘‘my head swims, my beart aches, my, my ” Is it a sin to choose between the right and the 





Slowly his face bent downward, and, covering } wrong?” 
it with both hands, he remained motionless with; Shore lifted a’ hand to his head. 





great drops of grief gathering between his fin- “Leave me a little while, for I am ill,” he 
gers. pleaded. ‘‘My mind listens, but this poor heart 
After awhile Halstead touched his arm. turns back to her—this is so sudden. Leave 


“Be comforted, my brother. This man has ; me—leaye me another day; repeat all that thou 
outraged God’s laws, and trampled down our hast said, and I will strive to listen calmly; but 
rights too long. Tarn thy thoughts from this ; now I suffer—I suffer.” 
wretched woman.’ Halstead wrung the trembling hand held out 
“Nay,” answered Shore, dropping his hands, ? 3 to him, and went away heavy-hearted enough. 
‘‘she was ever sweet.and gentle-hearted ; blithe § : When he was gone, Shore arose and went up to 
as a bird, and innocent as the flowers. I loved: ‘his wife’s chamber. All the little articles of 
her better than myself—better than the whole : dress, put aside in the careless security of do- 
world. She has been lured away. Deal gently $ mestic life, were just as she had left them. 
with her name, good brother, for my sake.” ¢ Over a little steel mirror, one of the rare luxu- 
“For thy sake I would do anything,” was the : ries seldom enjoyed by a woman of her class, 
prompt response. ‘But calm this agitation— ; hung a chain of gold, rich with the delicate 
thy limbs tremble even yet.” $ workmanship of Venice. Lying across the bed 
“I shall be calm anon; the more, that this : was her taffety robe, bordered with jennet fur, 
poor woman, who was once my wife, will have and looped with gold cord, just as she had taken 
need of me. Sooner or later this will surety $ it off, as too gay for the secret expedition on 
tome.” $ which she went. A pair of pretty high-heeled 
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shoes, with crimson rosettes at the instep, stood § derly, as if it t had ‘eek a living thing. He t took 
near the bed; and some roses had withered and $ down the chain, his-own gift on the wedding- 
cast their leaves from a jar on the window-sill. day, and, opening a large oaken chest, laid 
All these things Shore regarded with a shrink- {them in it with other articles belonging to his 
ing heart from the couch on which he had seated $ : wife. The pretty shoes, which seemed scarcely 
himself. Then he fell upon his knees and buried 3 ‘ cold from the impress of her feet, he held in his 
his face in the pillow her head had pressed for } hands till the rosettes floated together in a flut- 
the last time. Murmurs of prayer, and broken } tering mass of crimson under the tears that 
exclamations of anguish broke through his sobs, ; filled his eyes and fell heavily upon them. 
and filled the room with such ‘grief as can only ; He closed the massive lid of the chest, fast- 
be wrung from the heart of a good man. : ened the brazen hasp, and went heavily away, 
After this paroxysm of sorrow had passed, he } as a man leaves the grave of a woman he has 
arose, took up the silken robe, and folded it ten- ‘ loved. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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SHE’S WAITING AT THE GATE FOR ME. 





BY A. ALPHONSO DAYTON. 





Sue waited at the gate for me, 3 Where stately-lindens bow; 

And I remember well . 3 The trembling bars 
How softly round her beauteous brow Of silvery stars 

The gentle moonbeams fell; Played round her head in childish glee, 
When sparkling dew-drops used to fall, As she waited at the gate for me— 


Tn soft and trembling showers, For me, for me. 


She waited at the gate for me, 
Amid the fragrant flowers; 
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She’s waittmg at the gate for me, 





8d young, so fair, In Heaven's celestial clime, 
*She waited there— Where angels sing their songs of praise 
She waited at the gate for me, In sweetest, softest rhymes; 4 


The gate is pearl, the path is gold, 
And rubies gem the way; 
And she that waits to meet me thero 
Will not have long to stay; 
She's waiting now, 
And on her brow 
Is a crown all gemmed with light, 
And she’s waiting now in that land so bright 
For me, for me. 


In the purple shade of the linden tree— 
For me, for me. 


She waited at the gate for me, 
When purple shadows spread 

Their long lines down the shaven lawn, 
And mingled with the red; 

The evening zephyrs wooed the flush 
That crept upon her brow, , 

While waiting there beside the gate, 
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HOME AND THEE: 





BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





Across my face a sabro-cut 
Has left an ugly seam; 

My comrades laid me down for dead 
Beside a purpled stream. , 

But life came slowly back again 
I strain’d my eyes to éee 

The war-worn battle-flag once more, 
And thought of home and thee! 


r half the night ar a’ picket, 
Upon my dreary beat, 
atching for the deadly foeman 
Amid the rain and sleet; P 

The wild-cat’s cry is echoed 
By owlet in the tree; 
And I lean upon my rifle 
And think of home and thee! 


Thoughts of home since then are precious; 
Thoughts of thee are sweet; 

And so my heart is longing for 
“he time when we shail meet! 

May God guard me in the battles 


The moon is lost in darkness; 
No stars are in the sky; 

The fires are flickering vagaely 
Where the encampments lie. 
Oh! I love the brooding stillness, 

Though danger there may be; For the flag of the free! 
It adds a holy blessedness My life I give to my country— 
To thoughts of home and thee! My thoughts to home and thee! 
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BASQUINE FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We are frequently asked to send paper-pat- § of paper. - That intended for the back is the 
terns for children’s dresses. We cannot do this, ; largest. ; 
but we can do what is just as good, we can give The Basquine may be made in either black 
diagrams from which they may be enlarged. : gros grain or glace silk, according to taste, with 
One of these we give now, accompanied with : the revers of the same material. The trimming 
an engraving of the dress itself, which is a Bas- } represented in our engraving is a ruche of black 
quine for a little girl ten or twelve years old. ° lace, ornamented at regular distances with small 
The pattern is composed of seven pieces, viz: 3 steel drops; but there are many other trimmings 


No. 1. Hatr or Front. 3 which would also be suitable. 

No. 2. Hatr or Back. : The revers might be made of white glace, which 
No. 3. Sipe-Prece. ~ ’ would impart a more dressy appearance to the 
No. 4. Tue SLEEve. 3small garment. The Basquine might also be 
No. 5. THE revers OR LAPELS OF FRONT. S edged with a thick silk cord, beaded with jet 
No. 6. THE revers or Back. : and aiguilettes added on the shoulders. Narrow 
No. 7. The small, straight revers, which is $ black ribbon velvet, edged with white, might 


laced at the side of the sleeve and carried as § also be used for trimming. 
far as the elbow. ; For summer wear this Basquine would look 
The three revers can be easily distinguished } well, made of white pique, with colored revers. 
from each other, and adjusted to the.places they 3 If black gros grain of three-quarters width is 
are intended to occupy in the Basquine by fit- } selected for the material, three yards and a half 
ting them to the different pin marks and notches, ; will be found sufficient. 
which will be found in the corresponding pieces: On the next page we give the —— 
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DIAGRAM OF BASQUINE FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
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A BOOK-MARKER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give a Book- : with white sarsnet, with a button-hole edge of 
Marker, made of royal blue moire antique, lined } magenta silk and tassels of gold cord. 
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SHETLAND CRAVAT. 





BY WRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Mareriats.—A skein each of white and co- 
lored Shetland wool, and a pair of knitting pins, 
No. 14, Bell Gauge measured in the circle of it. $ 

Tue Enps.—Commence with the colored wool, $ 
and cast on 54 stitches loosely, and with one 3 
pin; at the end tie on the white wool, leaving $ 
the colored. They are changed every two rows, ; 
and therefore left when not in use. 3 

Ist row—Work with the white wool, (knit 
every 2 stitches together 3 times;) then (make $ 
1 and knit 1 plain 5 times;) make 1, then (knit 3 
2 together 3 times;) knit 1 plain; repeat from 3 
the beginning of the row to the end. 3 

2nd row—White, slip the first stitch, and knit $ 
the rest of the row all plain. : 

8rd and 4th rows—Use the colored wool, and $ 
knit both rows plain, slipping the first stitch. 

These 4 rows form the pattern, and are re- 
peated until six inches are worked; the number 3 
of stitches should now be reduced to 49 before 
the center is made. The decreasing row is as 
follows: knit 8 plain and then 2 together alter- 
nately; at the end knit 4 plain; then knit one ; 





row plain. : 
Center Partern.—This should all be worked 3 
in one color. é 


Ist row—Slip 1, knit 1 *, make 1, knit 3 to- 


$ gether, make 1, knit 3. Repeat from *. At the 


end knit 2 instead of 3. 

2nd row—Slip 1, knit the rest plain. 

8rd row—Slip ‘1, *, knit: 2 together, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1. Repeat 
from * to the end. 

4th row—Same as the 2nd row. 

5th row—Knit 2 together, *, make 1, knit 3, 
make 1, knit 3 together. Repeat from * to the 
last 2 stitches, then knit 2 together. 

6th row—Same as the 2nd row. 

7th row—Slip: 1, *, make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1, repeat 
from * to the end. 

8th row—Same as the 2nd row. 

These 8 rows form the pattern, and are re- 
peated for about half a yard; then leave the 


stitches on an. extra pin, and work.tho other 


end. " 
Cast on 54 stitches, and -repeat, as before, 
working to the center, This end is then attached 
by threading a sewing needle with the wool,and 
placing the pins with the end and center.close 
together; pass the needle into the first stitch of 
the center, then through the first stitch of the 
end, and back again into the first stitch of the 
center, continuing the same until they are joined. 

Tus Borper.—Every two rows of this border 
are to be worked alternately with the colored 
and white wool. 

Commence by casting on 8 stitches. 

1st row—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 3 plain. 

2nd row—Knit 2, make 1, knit 3, make 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 1. 

8rd row—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit-2 to- 
gether, knit the rest plain. 

4th row—Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

5th row—Same as the 8rd row. 

6th row—Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 8, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

7th row—Same as 8rd row. 

8th row—Knit 2, (make 1 and knit 2 together, 
twice,) make 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 

9th row—Same as 8rd row. 

10th row—Knit 1, knit 2 ao 1 
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pees knit 2 together, tidlen,) knit 2 te 1, knit , knit 2 together, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 


2 together, knit 1. : knit 1. ‘ 
11th row—Same as 8rd row. 3 15th row—Same as 8rd row. 


12th row—Knit 1, knit 2 together, (make 13 16th row—Knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 
and knit 2 together, twice, ) knit 1, make 1, knit } knit 2 together, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 
2 together, knit 1. ’ knit 1. 

138th row—Same as 3rd row. Repeat from the first row until the required 

14th row—Knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, $ length is made. Sew it to the Cravat. 
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BABY’S CARRIAGE AFFGHAN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give, printed . tie on another white wool, and work 10 stitches, 
in colors, a pattern for this beautiful affair. ; (thus you have five threads going.) On the re- 

MareriAts.—} lb. of scarlet single zepkyr; } turn row work 10 stitches white, dropping the 
3 lb. of white single zephyr; } lb. of black single { thread as before, 1 black, 2 searlet, 1 black, 10 
zephyr* long bone hook for Princess Royal 3 white, observing always to drop the thread of 
Stitch. ; one color before taking up the next. Proceed 

Begin with the scarlet wool, make a ch of } in this way until you have worked 20 rows, 
24 stitches, work (in Princess Royal Stitch,) 8 which completes the block. Then join the scar- 
rows; join the black wool, and work 1 row; join ; let wool and proceed as in the first block—nine 
the white wool, and work 2 rows; black, 1 row, : ; : blocks to every stripe, and nine stripes for the 
8 rows of scarlet, making in all 20 rows, which $ whole Affghan. Arrange the stripes as seen in 
completes a square block. Then tie on the white $ the design, and crochet them together with 1 
wool, and work 16 stitches; drop the white wool, S row of black, and 1 row all roun@; tie on a 
tie on the black, and work 1 stitch; drop the ; fringe of black, scarlet and white wool, either 
black wool, and tie on the scarlet, and work 2 $ all round, or only at the end, as the taste may 
stitches; drop the scarlet wool, tie on another } ; Suggest. The Affghan will be perfectly square, 
black thread, and work 1 stitch; drop the black, 3 Sand the fringe all round is generally preferred. 
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A NEW FASHION OF DRESSING THE HAIR. 





BY EMILY H. MAY; 





In the front of the number, we give three } box-plaiting of ribbon, with a cord and tasse] 
illustrations: a new fashion for dressing the hair. : to correspond in color. One advantage in wear- 

Three pins, similar to crimping pins, made of ; ing the hair in this way is, that the second day 
pliable wire. The hair is braided in and out, $ the waterfall will be waved by the use of the 
as shown in the diagrams. The trimming isva * pins the day before. 
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KNITTED FRINGE. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








Ix thick, fleecy, or double German wool, this} Cast on six stitches, put the wool round the 
will be found a rich trimming for anti-macas-$ pin, and purl two stitches together. Repeat 
sars, knitted shawls, etc.; with fine steel pins} this throughout the row; every row is the same 
and baar’s-head cotton of a middle quality, it} until you have knitted the length you require ; 
is suitable for trimming doyleys, the sleeves of} then cast ‘off four stitches, draw out the other 
children’s print frocks, and other articles. 3 pin, and unravel the fringe. If you prefer a 

The size of the pins used must depend upon ; double heading, cast on eight stitches instead 
the material with which you intend knitting. } of six, work in the same manner as before 
No. 10 pins would be suitable for single Berlin directed, cast off four stitches and unravel. 


_wool; No. 8 for double wool. 
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LADY’S CRAVAT. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEEB 








Tuts little Cravat may be made of velvet, ,and black alternately; the dots are small gold 
sarsnet, or satin. It should be lined, and edged } beads, The Cravat should be cut absolutely on 
with a quilling of ribbon to match. The em- the cross. The length of the lappets is five 
broidery, which is worked in point Russe, should 3 inches. 
be very brilliant in color. The edge, for in-} The width at the widest part should be three 
stance, might be of maize filoselle, the crosses } inches, and the band round the throat should 
alternately green and black, or red and white; 3 be one inch and a half in width—the length, of 
the little pattern between the medallions green ¢ course, fitting the throat. 
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INITIALS FOR PILLOW-CASE. EDGING. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. $ Hats against Boyners.—The attempt to make hats un- 

Batts AND Pansies. ry France.—In some respects, the ; fashionable has not succeeded. There are, indeed, more 
etiquette at balls and other danci arties is different, in s 
si from what it {¢ in Dagiend al the United States. ; better in them. The hats are so various that it would be 
Something of this arises from the fact that fewer young ; difficult to indicate which form is preferred. Some ladies 
girls go to parties in France. A late French writer says :— ¢ wear hats more like the high-crowned black hats worn by 
“A modest girl will wear a simple dress; her demeanor will ; ™°2 the crown is not quite so high, and the brim.is 
be calm, utterly devoid of airs and affectation. She will, ; broader—these are the only differences; we have engraved 
perbaps, manifest timidity on entering the room and salut- § one of these hats. Very little trimming is added; a flower 
ing her hostess; but blushes are preferable to boldness. ; is usually placed at the side, and appears to fasten a scarf, 
She will speak little, and not giggle at all; she will listen $ which is twisted round the top of the brim and falls on the 
attentively to the music, and wi.l dance quietly and mo- shoulders. These hats are made of either black bie white 
destly ; she will not accept, still less will she lay herself out sewed-straw, and the color of the veil corresponds with that 
for, attentions on the part of young men; she will not give $ of the hat. The toquet, with brim turned up at the sides, 
them her fan, her memorandum card, or her handkerchief 3 and forming a point both at the back and front, is very be- 
to hold; she will partake of refreshments with great discre- coming to the generality of faces; a long feather is worn 
tion. When dancing, she will not lift her dress too high, } Tound these ¢oquets, and forms the sole ornament to them. 
nor look her partner fall in the face. If he utter a few 3 The jardiniere hats are also worn. These have round brims, 
ball-room commonplaces, she is to reply politely but briefty, 3 which are turned down and bound with velvet, to which is 
without bluntness or embarrassment. When all is over, § added either a gauze or lace veil. These hats are worn 
she is to thank him with a curtsey. If, by mistake, she $ alike by young girls and their mothers, and especially by 
has promised the same quadrille to two partners, she is 3 those who are not sufficiently youthful to adopt any of the 
bound to do her utmost to prevent any misunderstanding $ faster forms. 
between them, by refraining from dancing with either of 3 Lapres’ Rivina Hats any Havrré—In Paris, the high- 
ev ee ape bt by — dancing for the 3 crowned, or man’s hat, has quite superseded the Spanish, 
ber ing dh pw “i iuaggltedhe tim or pork-pie, or, indeed, any other shape, for ladies when on 

Pq k. Th tall, black hat: tri 1 with 
rice. Bqually sensible are some points of etiquette, in ee saith ad ind ts alee wenden ane hn 
’ 
wr ty — he yt of — at — 2 3 the back; there is a short black veil in front, and this veil 
eahenats a Ges nae ra : sa tg eS ara is rounded off at the corners, and fits the face as a mask. 
under the care of a chaperon, he will treat the chaperon : Soe ee eee ae ee ornee wow oe Ratt af the hack, well 
with exactly the same respect as he would her mother. o~ Kier Say Dunene, Hoe Sage nse ~~ © 
e . i t made eith 
Dancers, in France, never take off their gloves, nor venture 3 be A . or a. ae pPreceses ra non Rare 
5 5 . , 
py hr yon ate ee ee ; instances, wonderfully large. In the rest of the riding cos- 
’ 


$ 
she wishes to interrupt that Gance, they drop their arm in- $ are lgng, and the bodices are made with swallow-tuil basques 


— If they are nome ger . pon ga ge Atl 3 at the back; the small linen collars, the deep cuffs, and the 
_ ae o> agpacdans ocned aus a nis wren ; bright neck-ties, have been worn for many seasons, and are 
wheré sonion lowly, they thank her for the honor she has 3 on > Aad fer = os “me pr a 
’ , N or ted with p k’s, pheasant’s, ostrich, Mus- 

Ss 
nr awabyrh wre é us ip bags eet rivers  covy duck, and other brilliantly metallic plumage, which 
y pa ‘ >’ gleanied and glistened on the heads of the fair riders last 


Ss 
even blameable, on the part of the gentleman, to attempt 5 n, have all disappeared to make room for the more 


to establish anything like familiar intercourse. Ata ball} . V0. and orthodox man’s hat. 
it is not allowable for the .same partners to dance too fre- $ cured 
quently together. “CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD.”—The Platteville (Wis.) Wit- 
At French balls, it is allowable to ask a lady to dance 2 ness says, in a late notice:—“Peterson’s is, without ques- 
without being formally introduced to her—which has both ¢ tion, the cheapest Magazine in the world. It is still being 
more convenience and more common sense than our cus-¢ offered at the old price of two dollars per year to single sub- 
tom. In good society, nobody ought to be supposed to be * gcribers, and to clubs at the rate of four copies for six 
invited who is not fit company for the other guests. Any $ dollars, and six copies for nine dollars, Nothing but an 
gentleman, therefore, present should be supposed to be an 3 immense circulation could justify such low rates in these 
eligible, or at least a permissible partner for any lady. $ expensive times. Though low in price, the Magazine keeps 
— 3 up to the old standard of merit; indeed, we think rather 
Pocket-HANDKERCHIE¥S partake highly of the fantastic: goes beyond.” And the Lockport (N. Y.) Union says:— 
and fanciful. For afternoon out-door toilets, the handker- 3 « No lady, about to subscribe for a magazine, should fail to 
chief is of unbleached cambric, trimmed with Valenci \ 3 ine Peterson’s, and, having examined it, she will can- 
sewn on without any fullness, At the four corners of the : clude with us it is the best Magazine, for the magey, that 
handkerchief there are small Valenciennes patterns’ in- $ is published.” 
* serted, and the cambric cut away. A butterfly, a bee, a ae 
jockey’s cap, and a peacock, etc., are the general ones. The} Lace Veus are, for the present, put aside; fancy veils are 
peacock, when worked in exquisitely fine Valenciennes lace, ; worn in preference, and these are worked over with peurls, 
is beautiful. But the initials form the most distinguished ; crystal drops, and beads, and every part of the design is put 
patterns. 4 > in relief by means of spangles of some description. 
‘ 





TDS. 





3 bonnets worn; but many ladies still prefer hats: in fact look * 


@ tume there is nothing novel from last season; the habits. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 75 
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Gotp SPaneiEs are quite the rage. Full dress bonnets <¢ Mary Brandegee. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Carleton.— 
are worked over with them, and these are worn with a gold 3 If there is anybody who wishes a sensation novel, in its 
tiara for cap. Deep gold waistbands, which have been so $ most pungent form, here they have it. Miss Bradden is 
frequently abandoned, are once more in vogue. They pro- $ nothing to the author of “Mary Brandggee. ” People are 
duce a good effect, particularly over rich, light silk dresses, $ $ smothered with chloroform and p i with arsenic; the 
which are made with high bodices; over mauve moire and ; heroine is incurably in love three times in one year: elope. 
willow-green silks they look especially well. These gold $ ments, marriages, and suits for divorce, keep up a com 
waistbands have only one defect, they are exceedingly $ tinuous scandal through the pages. Never wasa dish more 
costly, and it is useless buying the cheap ones, which took highly peppered. With all these faults, however, the book 
very speedily like a band of copper round the waist. exhibits a certain kind of smartness. There is plot enough 
parenn 3 for half a dozen fictions. The sketches of life in Virginia, 
Two Execant Eprrtoys or Enocn ARpEN, have been pub- 3 such as it was before the rebellion, are spirited, and so are 
lished in Boston, by Messrs. J. E. Tilton. The “ Artists’ ° tlfose of the “fast” set in New York, which set, we are 
Edition,” superbly illustrated by Mr. Hammatt Billings on : $ sorry to say, has survived the rebellion. If the author 
nearly every page; the price of which is $4.50. And the $ curbs the extravagances and improves the morals of her 
“Cambridge Edition,’ also illustrated with vignettes, in- 2 novels, she may become a writer of merit, and win general 
cluding “ Aylmer’s Field,” “Sea Dreams,” “The Captain,” 3 Sgppeetation. 
and all of Tennyson’s late poems. Price $1.50. Both will, The Presbyterian Historical Almanac for 1864. By 
probably, be found at ali the principal bookstores, or will be } Joseph M. Wilson. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: Joseph M. 
sent by mail by the publisher, on receipt of the price. Wilson.—We have here the sixth volume of this excellent 
omite publication, containing some four hundred and fifty pages. 
“THE QUEEN OF THE Mostaures.” '—The Edenburg (Pa.) ; It is embellished with several mezzotint engravings of emi- 
Alleghenian calls this Magazine “the Queen of the Month- ° nent divines in the Presbyterian church. It may be re- 





ve 


: 
5 
$ 
$ 


lies,” and says it ably sustains its reputation. $ § garded as a perfect store-house of facts pertaining to the 
$ large and influential denomination which adopts the theo- 
sbitinotindnieltitnisDhasibiibe togical tenets of Calvin, 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 1 vol., 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 24mo. New York: Frank H. Dodd.—Mr. Dodd has begun 
History of Julius Cesar. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper } the publication of what he calls a “Pocket Series of Fa- 
¢& Brothers.—In this elegantly printed volume we have the 3 vorite Standard Authors;” and “The Vicar of Wakefield” 
first instalment of Louis Napoleon’s history of the first }is the first of the series, The volume is printed at the 
Cesar. The book opens with a graphic sketch of the Cambridge University Press, on fine tinted paper, with new 
Roman republic, discusses its laws, its conquests, and the 3 type and initial letters. The copy before us is bound in 
changes in its constitution, and closes with the consulship $ vellum cloth, with gilt top. It is an edition that will re- 
of Cesar and Bibulus, just before Cesar took command in ; commend itself to every person of taste. 


Gaul. Another volume will soon follow, the whole work The Graver Thoughts of a Cowntry Parson. By the 
being understood to be finished. Of course, this history 3 gy¢por of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 1 vol., 
attracts universal attention. Any book, written by an $49 mo, Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—V ery handsomely 
emperor, especially on so engrossing a theme, would awaken printed on cream-colored paper. “Praying Everywhere,” 
public interest. But, in this case, curiosity is heightened 3 “Tptolerance,” “Living to One’s Self,” “Patience,” and 
by the evident parallel’ which Napoleon the Third runs 3 
between the first Ceesars and the Bonapartes, not to say by 
the similarity which he infers between the condition of 
Rome in the first century of our era and that of France in 
the nineteenth. In England, as a general rule, the critics 
assail the book, while in France the press is practical] pape a 
silent about it; hence an impartial Sadiigucht, if oc ean be horter eomgs_ of ued pop ular ~aviter. a rPower,” » 
looked for at all, can only be had in the United States, } Doubtful Arguments,” “Christ as @ Preacher,” “ A Court 
We have not the space to go into the subject in theso Crime; “Language,” and “Mob Patriotism,” are the titles 
pages, nor do we suppose our readers would thank us if ? of some of the articles, of which, in all, there are abent 
we did. But the book is certainly well written. : thirty, each written with the mingled humor, eloquence, 

wt Phillips By the author of * R air ee 3 spirit, and dogmatism, which characterize Gail Hamilton, 

; . utledge. a , 

New Yorl:: Carleton.—This is very mach better than “ Rut- cham 4 es yar nngeede 4 pnt m4 
ledge,” and incomparably more so than “Frank Warring- # cS sal ane k c Hol 
ton,” or “The Sutherlands.” It is difficult, indeed, to believe he WS" event gnty eae es ee ee 
that the same person who wrote “St. Phillip’s” could have sean agreagertn dred egulaal aamamaaiaaas _ — 
written either of the other two. In no other case can wo 3°" Shay eee see. 
recall such a mental growth as between the earlier fictions $ 2 tn Heaven. By the author of * Heaven our Home,” 
of this author and the one now before us. “Rutledge” was, } 24 “ Meet for Heaven.” 1 vol. 13 mo. Boston. Roberts 
at best, only @ feeble echo of “Jane Eyre:”’ “Frank War- Brothers.—Very neatly printed on laid paper. The author 
rington,” and “The Sutherlands” were simply stupid. But is a favorite in the religious world; and this new work will 
“ 3t, Phillip’s” would do no discredit to the author of “Chris- 3} be, a8 it deserves, extensively read. 
tian’s Mistake.” The characters are drawn from real life, Historical View of th American Revolution. By G. Ww: 
and not from books; and the plot is at once original and 3 Greene. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Teknor & Ficlds.—Mr 
effective. We hope the author of this excellent story will } Greene is peculiarly fitted by his historical studies, for writ- 
write dften, if she writes in the same conscientious and 3 ing a work of this character; and the result is a volume of 
meritorious manner. The volume is neatly printed. rare merit, which we cordially commend to the public. 

Kate Kennedy. By the author of “Wondrous Strange.” ; Lovers and Thinkers. A novel. By Hervey Gordon. 1 
1 wol., 8 vo. New Fork: Harper & Brothers—A very $ vol.,12 mo. New York: Carleton.—A very neatly printed 
trice old-fashioned love-story, by an English author, printed ° volume, by a new candidate for pudiic favor, who writes, 
in double column, octavo, and bound in paper. < we incline to think, under an assumed name. 
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3 “No Temple in Heaven,” are among the most interesting 
S of the essays, though all are in the best manner of this 
} popular writer. 

Skirmishes and Sketches. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol., 
2 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields.—A collection of the 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. s dry, pat-a little freh butter on the top. The plain, cold 


2 cod-fish, treated in the same way, substituting oyster-sauce 
aa Boery receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a> S for egg-sauce, eats excellent. 
housekeeper. 


SLOCOSS. 


MEATS, ETC. SUMMER DRINKS. 

Minced Fowl.—Take the remains of a cold roast fowl,and{ he Best Raspberry Vinegar.—Fill a large bow! with 
cut off all the white meat, which mince finely, without any $ fresh-gathered raspberries picked from their stalks, and 
skin or bone; but put the bone, skin, and etceteras into & 3 cover the fruit with the best white wine vinegar. Let it 
stewpan with an onion, a blade of mace, and a handful of: steep for eight days, and then strain off the liquor care- 
sweet herbs tied up; add nearly a pint of water; let it stew ; fully. Fill the bow! again with fresh fruit, and pour the 
for an hour, and then strain and pour off the gravy, putting $ liquor over it. Four days afterward, change the fruit, and 
in a teaspoonful of Lea & Perrin’s Worchestershire sauce. 3 let the infusion stand for four days longer. Then strain the 
Take two hard-boiled eggs, and chop them small; mix them } : vinegar carefully through a jelly-bag until quite clear, and 
with tho fowl; add salt, pepper, and mace, according to} weigh the juice against its own weight in lump sugar. Boil 
taste; put in the gravy; also half a tablespoonful of very } it up for a few minutes with the sugar, removing the scum, 
finely minced lemon-peel, and one tablespoonful of lemon- $ and bottle it when cold. This syrup, mixed with water and 
juice, two teaspoonfuls of flour, made into a smooth paste 3 lumps of ice or soda-water, is very refreshing. A delicious 
with a little cold water, and let the whole just boil. Serve 3 syrup (closely analogous to what the French call groseille,) 
with sippets of toasted bread. Some persons prefer Cayenne } may be made by squeezing the juice out of fresh, ripe cur- 
to common white pepper. rants (dry-gathered and picked from the stalks,) into a 

Veal-Cake.—This is a pretty, tasty dish for supper or} bowl, and letting it stand until it stiffens. Then pass it 
breakfast, and uses up any cold veal which you may not } through a tammy, and boil it up with an equal weight of 
care to mince. Take away the brown outside of your cold g powdered sugar. Let it stand for a day and bottle it, cork- 
roast veal, and cut the white meat into thin slices; have } ing it up carefully. Strawberry vinegar, which makes an 
also a few thin slices of cold ham, and two hard-boiled eggs, $ ; excellent sherbet, is made by steeping the fruit in the best 
which also slice, and two dessertspoonfuls of finely. -chopped } white wine vinegar and renewing the fruit every day for 
parsley. Take an earthenware mould, and lay veal, ham, ? 3 four days, repeating the operation three times. Then strain 
eggs, and parsley in alternate layers, with a little pepper $ $ the syrup, and boil it up with its weight of sugar. Let it 
between each, and a sprinkling of Jemon on the veal. When ; stand a few days, and then bottle it. 
the mould seems full, fill up with strong stock, and bake? Vino Pontificato.—This is a very delicious beverage, and 
for half an hour. Turn out when cold. If a proper shape } is prepared in the following manner:—Steep the rinds of 
be not at hand, the veal-cake looks very pretty made in a} six oranges and six lemons in a gallon of good brandy, 
plain pie-dish. When turned out, garnish with a few sprigs 3 closely stopped. Boil one pound and a half of loaf-sugar in 
of fresh parsley. two gallons of water for a quarter of an hour. Clarify it 

Fish-Cake.—Put the bones of the fish, with the head and ; with the whites of ten eggs, and when it is cold, having 
fins, into a stewpan, with about a pint of water; add pepper 3 added the juice of twenty-four oranges and five lemons to 
and salt to taste; one good-sized onion, a handful of sweet 3 the gallon of brandy, mix the whole together and strain ofl 
herbs if you like, and stew all slowly for about two hours. ° $ the rinds. Put the liquor into a cask well stopped, and at 
Then mince fine the clear meat of the fish, mixing it well the end of six weeks bottle it. It will then be fit for use, 
with bread-crumbs and cold, mashed potatoes, and a small 3 but will improve by keeping. 
quantity of fine-chopped parsley; season with salt and pep- $ $ Milk Punch to Keep.—Pare six oranges and six lemons, 
per to taste, and make the whole into a cake, with an egg ° § as thin as possible, and grate them afterward to extract the 
well beaten up. Brush it over lightly with white of eRe, ; flavor. Soak the peel for twenty-four hours in a bottle of 
and strew with bread-crumbs, and fry of a rich amber rum or brandy closely stopped. Squeeze the fruit on two 
brown. Strain the gravy made from the bones, etc., and? pounds of sugar, and add to it four quarts of water and one 
pour it over; stir gently for ten minutes or a quarter of an N of new milk, boiling hot. Stir into it the rum, and run it 
hour. Serve very hot, with garnish of parsley and py through a jelly-bag until quite clear, then bottle and cork 
slices. $ it closely immediately. 

Fish-Cake Again.—Carefully remove the bones and skin 3 Milk Punch.—Put as much lemon-peel, parea very thin, 
from any fish that is left from dinner, and put it into warm $ as you can into a bottle, and fill it with good brandy. Cork, 
water for a short time. After taking it out press it dry, : and Jet it stand six days; then pour out the liquid, and add 
and beat it in a mortar to a fine paste with an equal quan- $ two pounds and a quarter of loaf-sugar, two quarts of water, 
tity of mashed potatoes; season to taste. Then make up} two quarts of new milk scalding hot, having had a little 
the mass into round, flat cakes, and fry them in butter or} spice boiled in it, one pint of lemon-juice, and four quarts 
lard till they are of a fine golden-brown color. Be sure } of brandy. When quite cold, strain, clear, and bottle. 
they do not burn. Cod-fish is excellent recooked after this Bottled Lemonade.—Dissolve half a pound of loaf-sugar in 
fashion. ¢ one quart of water, and boil it over @ slow fire; tivo drachms 

Hashed Beef or Mutton.—Slice and brown one large onion } of acetic acid; four ounces of tartaric acid; when cold, add 
with a small piece of butter in an iron saucepan; then add } two pennyworth of essence of lemon. Put one sixth of the 
one teaspoonful of moist sugar, which also brown well. Mix above into each bottle filled with water, and add thirty 
in a small cup a dessertspoonful of flour with a little water. grains of carbonate of soda; eork it immediately, and it will 


sree. 


Pour this into the saucepan, mix well, and add a breakfast- > be fit for use. 
cupful of good plain beef or veal gravy, stirring occasionally. ; Soda Water in Bottles.—Dissolve one ounce of carbonate 
Cut your cold beef or mutton into thin slices, pepper it, and } of soda in one gallon of water; put it into bottles in the 
put into the saucepan with a bunch of sage. Let the whole : quantity of a tumblerful or half a pint to each; having the 
stew until it boils. Serve up garnished with pieces of toast, $ ; cork ready, drop into each bottle half a drachm of tartaric 
ue is the English custom. $ or citric acid in crystals; cork and wire it immediately, und 
Salt Fish-Cake.—Carefully take away all the bones, chop ; it will be ready for use at any time. 
up the remains of yesterday’s parsnips and potatoes; mix Lemonade.—Take a quart of boiling water, and add 6o it 
all together with the cold egg-sauce; put the whole in a five ounces of lump sugar, the yellow rind of a lemon rub- 
pie-dish, and place it in the oven for half an hour. Look at} bed off with a bit of sugar, and the juice of three lemons. 
it occasionally during the baking, and if it seems to get too ° Stir all together and let it stand till cool, Two ounces of 
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cream of tartar may be used instead of the lemons, water, bo Preserve Strawberries Whole—The strawberries must 
being poured upon it. be gathered on a dry day, before they are very ripe, and 
their stalks left on. They should be placed separately on 
, FORE, SEREERER, AEG, a dish, and twice their weight of pounded lump sugar 
To Preserve Pine-apple—Select ripe pines free from $ strewed over them. Next, a few ripe scarlet strawberries 
blemishes; do not break them or remove the leaves; put § crushed are put in a jar, with an equal weight of pounded 
them in a large boiler or pan filled with water, and cover} jump sugar. They are covered closely down, and allowed 
them tightly down. Boil them until they are sufficiently } ¢o stand in a saucepan of boiling water until quite soft, and 
tender to run a skewer through them with ease, then take ? yntil all the syrup has come out of them. They should 
them up, and let them get perfectly cold. Peel them when 3 then be strained through muslin into a preserving-pan, 
cold, and cut them in slices. The slices should be one- } pojled, and well skimmed, and, when cold, the whole straw- 
fourth of an inch thick. Take out the cores, weigh the : berries are put in and placed over the fire until they are 
fruit, and allow the same weight of the best sugar, granu- ; milk-warm, when they should be removed and allowed to 
lated sugar. Spread a little on the bottom of the preserv-} get quite cold. Again they must be put on the fire and 
ing jars, put in a layer of fruit, then a layer of sugar, until made a little hotter than the last time, letting them cool 
it isall in. Let them remain untilall the sugar is dissolved, } afterward, and this process should be repeated until they 
then drain off the syrup, and strain it. Set the jar in cold } jook clear, but they must never be allowed to boil, as that 
water; let it remain till the water boils, then take it off; § would cause the stalks to fall off. When cold, they may be 
in the water in which it was heated, put the syrup to heat : placed in jars or glasses, with the stalks downward, filled 
at the same time as the fruit, only in a separate vessel, and; ; up with the syrup. Papers dipped in brandy must be put 
pour it when boiling on to the fruit, put the pan on the fire } over them, and they should be closely tied down. 
again with the jar of preserve in it, and let it remain until $ Preserved Red-Currants in Bunches.—Gather the finest 
the water boils Cork the jar well, and paste white paper : bunches on a dry, warm day, and having brushed off the 
over it; wet the paper with white of egg, press the edges } qust and insects with a feather, tie them to spills of wood 
down, then cover with another paper, likewise wetted with } six inches long; put their weight of sugar into a pan with 
white of egg on both sides, and keep it in a cool place. 2 as much water as will dissolve it, and boil it five minutes, 
Small jars are the best for this preserve. skimming it well. Take the pan off the fire, and lay in it 
Red-Currant Jelly.—Gather the fruit when perfectly ripe, $ the sticks with care, and let the fruit boil up ten minutes 
and on a dry day; strip the currants carefully from the : slowly. Take off the pan, and, when cool, disengage the 
stalks, put thém into a jar, which place.in a pan of? bunches, and place them in glasses or pots. Add to the 
cold water, over a clear fire, until the juice flows from them 3 syrup half a pint of good currant jelly of the same color as 
freely; then turn them into a fine hair-sieve, and let them; the fruit; boil it up, skimming it well till quite clear, and 
drain well, but without pressure. Weigh the juice, and to 3 pour it, when cool, over the fruit, covering it well. When 
each pound allow ten ounces of loaf-sugar. Boil the juice 3 cold, put brandy paper over, and paste white paper over the 
fast for thirteen minutes, then remove it from the fire; add $ glasses. Set them in acool, dry room, and they will be ex- 
the sugar, keeping it stirred till it is quite dissolved. Givo $ cellent in three months. 
the jelly eight minutes more of quick boiling, and pour Currant Fritters.—Make a light batter, with half a pound 
it into moulds. Be sure to clear off the scum both before $ of fine flour, half a pint of milk, an: two fresh eggs, sugar 
and after the sugar is added, or the jelly will not be clear. } according to taste, part of a nutmeg grated. When ready 
N. B.—The currants which remain in the sieve nmake a} prepared, take a small teacupful of the same, and place the 
excellent jam, boiled with equal quantities of sugar for } contents into a frying-pan, with scalding fresh butter; place 
eight minutes. as many separate fritters in the pan as it will hold, and add 
Blackberry Jelly.—Gather the fruit when perfectly ripe, $ the quantity of currants over them, according to fancy. 
and in very dry weather. Put the blackberries into a jar, When sufficiently done, strew sugar over them to your 
and place the jar in hot water, keeping it boiling until the } taste, and serve them up quite hot. N.B.—Quince or apple 
juice is extracted from the fruit. Pass it through a fine } marmalade should be mixed up with the batter, if such 
sieve or jelly-bag without much pressure. For every pint ; fruits should be deemed preferable to currants. * 
of juice add fourteen ounces of sugar, and boil in aclean To Preserve Magnum Bonum Plums.—Prick them with 
preserving-pan about five-and-twenty minutes, carefully } a needle to prevent bursting; simmer them very gently in 
taking off the scum as it rises to the surface. Place it hot } thin syrup, put into a China bowl, and, when cold, pour the 
in small jars and cover it down with thin tissue-paper dipped } syrup over. Let them lic three days, then make a syrup of 
in brandy, and brown paper over it. Keep it in a cool, dry } three pounds of sugar to five pounds of fruit, with no more 
place. water than hangs to large lumps of the sugar dipped quickly 
Gooseberry Fool.—Wash and pick one quart of goose- > and instantly brought out. Boil the plums in this fresh 
berries; put them into astone jar, and having covered it, $ syrup, after draining them from the first; do them very 
let it stand in a saucepan of boiling water until the gocse-} gently till they are clear, and the syrup adheres to them; 
berries are quite tender, and then pulp them through a} put them one by one into small pots, and pour the liquor 
horse-hair sieve. Beat up the yelks of two eggs and the ; over them. 
white of one. To these add, by degrees, a small quantity of Rhubarb Marmalade.—Peel five oranges, taking away 
milk and a little pounded sugar. After this, put in the ; the white rind and pips from them; put the pulp into the 
pulped fruit, whisk it all up, and add gradually half a pint stewpan, with the peel cut very small; add five pounds rhu- 
of cream (of milk, if cream be not plentiful,) and sugar} barb, cut small, (as for tarts,) and four pounds of loaf-sugar; 
to taste. ¢ boil the whole two hours, and the fruit half an hour before 
To Preserve Fruit.—Pick off the stems and put the fruit } adding the sugar. Three lemons instead of five oranges 
into bottles; fill them quite to the top. Put the cork in $ will make an agreeable change. 
loosely, and set them upright in a pan of water; place this $ Rhubarb Preserve-—To every six pounds rhubarb add six 
on the fire till it nearly boils; let it stand afterward for a $ pounds of sugar and aquarter of a pound of bruised ginger; 
quarter of an liour. Pour boiling water into each bottle,’ the rhubarb to be cut into pieces trvo inches long, and put 
leaving an inch unfilled; cork tight, and allow them to cool. ; into a stone jar, with the sugar ir. layers, till the sugar is 
Pack them away with the bottles placed horizontally, to : dissolved; take the juice, or syrap, and boil it with the 
keep the corks moiet. Fruit that is not quite ripe Preserves ; ginger for half an hour, then ad2 the rhubarb, and boil ‘an- 
best. ° other halfghour. 
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78 FASHIONS FOR JULY, 
DESSERTS AND CAKES. $ raies” in blue and white. If the dress is trimmed with 

Good Ohildren’s Cake.—Rub a quarter of a pound of but 3 blue ribbon the sash is also blue, and blue ribbons. are 
ter, or good, fresh, clean beef dripping, into two pounds of N passed through the hair. Dresses opening behind are also 
flour; add half a pound of pounded sugur, one pound of cur- worn out walking, but then they must be buttoned up be 
rants, well washed and dried, half an ounce of caraway- } > hind, and only left open in front. 
seed, a quarter of an ounce of pudding-spice or allspice, : Straw Gimps are very much used to trim evening dresses, 
and mix all thoroughly. Make warm a pint of new milk, ° and fine straw cord is mingled with the nen of ribbon 
but do not let it get hot; stir into it three tablespoonfuls of } 3 which decorates the front of shoes. 
good yeast, and with this liquid make up your dough lightly, 3 SMALL SLEEVELESS jackets are in high favor among young 
and knead it well. Line your cake-tins with buttered paper, $ ladies. Those made of black silk are trimmed round with 
and put in the dough; let it remain in a warm place to rise § silk of the same color as the skirt with which they are worn. 
for an hour and a quarter, or more, if necessary, and then 3 $ This band of colored ‘silk is about two inches wide, is laid 
bake in a well heated oven. This quantity will make two 3 on flat, and then worked over with either steel or gold 
moderately-sized cakes; thus divided, they will take from 2 beads in various devices—stars, lattice-work, diamonds, 
an hour and a half to two hours baking. N. B.—Let the 3 greoques, etc., according to fancy. These jackets are worn 
paper inside your tins be about six inches higher than the over white Garibaldi jackets with full sleeves closed at the 
top of the tin itself. ¢ wrist. 

Ice Pudding.—Boil one pint and a half of new milk with; For Six Dresses cable cord is much used. Black and 
one teaspoonful of isinglass. Beat five eggs and mix them } White cord is frequently used for black dresses, The skirt 
with the milk as you would for custards, Take a tin mould : $‘is usually scolloped around the edge and the cord sewn on, 
with a cover, oiled, not buttered, and. line it with candied ; 3 » following the undulations of the dress. Sometimes it is 
fruits, such as’ plums, greengages, ete. Then pour the cus- § $ carried up the seams, but then it is put on plain around the 
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tard in very gradually, so that the fruit will remain at the : 
bottom. Put on the cover, and bury the mould in ice for ® 
the whole day, only turning out the pudding at the moment ; ; 
it is wanted. 
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skirt. 

Sasues are still much worn with thin dresses, The rib- 
bon used is very wide, or else silk pinked, or trimmed with 
blonde, etc. 

Wuitt Mus.Lin Perricoats will be embroidered with black 
wool in satin-stitch, instead of being braided as last year. 


> White foulard petticoats, trimmed with black velvet, are 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fic, t.—Dinver Dress or Bive SILK, the skirt trimmed > 
with lace in an entirely new style. Hair dressed with blue } 
flowers. : 

Fic. 1.—Evextne Dress or Waite SILKE, trimmed with: N 
scarlet ribbon. Hair dressed with scarlet flowers and green } 
leaves. 

Fic. m1.—WALKING Dress, PETricoat, BaAsQuz, AND JACKET ° 
or Gray ALPaca, trimmed with black velvet and crimson 
buttons. The skirt is looped high up above the petticoat. 

Fig. 1v.—CARRIAGE Dress oF MarzB-CoLoReED FouLARD SILK, 
with square coat basque, trimmed with brown silk. 

Pic, v.—CARRIAGE Dress oF MAvve SiLK.—Over dress of 
finewhite alpaca, trimmed with a band of mauve silk and } 
white goat’s hair. 

Fic. vV1—WALKING Dress or LAVENDER-CoLORED FOULARD ° 
SiLk, trimmed with heavy green and white cord. The front 
of the basque has green silk lapels heavily embroidered. 

Fig. vil.—SeNonitaA JACKET AND JACKET OF Gray Casi- 
mere, trimmed. with silver hanging buttons. 

Fig. vuil.—Hzap-Dress IN THE GREEK StYLE—The short, 
loose curls are confined by bands of ribbon. > 

Fs, 1x.—Boxxer or Waite Cnr, with a swallow on the } 
back, and trimmed with white ribbon, ornamented with ; 2 
swallows. : 

Fig. x.—Hat or Br1eian Straw, trimmed with wild > 
flowers. 

Fic. x1.—Hart or Spuit Straw, trimmed with blue velvet 
and feathers. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—Waists, unfortunately, are becoming 3 
shorter and shorter, Those fearful times of the Empire, and g 
since so laughed at, are returning with all their ridiculous 3 
fashions. Hair is dressed upon the summit of the head, and : 
waists are made under the arms, so that even the prettiest, 2 
thus attired, become ugly, and one must have inherent taste 3 
to be able to look graceful with such fashions. Beauties < 
and the lionnes of society leave off crinoline entirely during 
the day time, and only put it on to go out walking or for a } : 
ball. Ladies receive without crinoline, and the dresses 
open both before and behind over white or red silk petti- 
coats, or striped cashmere of a thousand hues, The thou- ‘ 
sand hues are made to harmonize with the dress. Thus } 
one in Havana brown would have a petticoat “a mille‘ 
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much used for house wear. 
STEEL is profusely’used for bonnets, mantles, and dresses. 
Many of the new gimps and braids are heavily decorated 


< with steel, and these are profusely used to ornament dresses 


with. Steel beads are studded all over bonnets, parasols, etc. 

Lace Jackets, studded with stec!, will be worn over low- 
necked dresses. 

Op Basquinss. can be modernized by cutting them 
shorter, especially in front, and by making the sleeves nav- 
row. Some of the new besquines are spangled with steel 
> in the form of small birds, 

Tue Scarr MANTLE is much worn by young ladies; it is 
both graceful and original, and is high on the shoulders as 
a pelerine, but pointed at the back; it opens in front where 
it crosses as a Marie Antoinette fichu, the long ends-being 
pointed and falling at the sides of the skirt., The scarf is 
ruched round with a thick notched out taffetas ruche, 
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CHILDREN’S FASIIIONS. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—Nothing is so elegant for children’s 
dress as white. Since English embroidery has gone out of 
fashion, it is replaced with pique braided; and for dresses 
of lighter material with insertions of satin-stitch, Valen- 
ciennes, and guipure. To keep children’s frocks clean in 


? the house, they wear small aprons made of very fine Hol- 


> land, braided with either coral or blue worsted braid. The 


‘ aprons are made low, and the sleeves cut short. Besides 


being useful they are very coquettish looking. 

In Panis, white alpaca will be the popular material for 
little children’s dresses during the spring. The frocks will 
be trimmed with several rows of either colored ruches or 
narrow ribbon velvet, either violet or blue, and small steel 
buttons will be placed at intervals between the ruches or 
upon the velvet. Paletots to correspond. White pique 


* frocks and basquines will likewise be ornamented with 


colored trimmings and steel. 

Sma. Saitor Jackets made of soft, white flannel, striped 
with blue or purple and fastened with metal buttons, are 
very novel coverings for children. These sailor jackets 
have the advantage of being easily cleaned, an important 
consideration where children are concerned. 
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